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BEN JONSON AND GABRIEL HARVEY. 
(See 9 S. xi. 201, 281, 343, 501.) 

I witt take the Juniper words in the order 
they occur, the references being to Grosart’s 
‘Harvey.’ The pieces in that edition date as 
follows :— 

Vol. I. 

Letter to Spenser, pp. 18 to 33 (inclusive), 1580. 

Three Proper Letters (including Earthquake 
Letter, 51-74), 40 to 107 (inclusive), 1580 

Letter-Book of G. Harvey (to Spenser), 111-50, 
1575-83. 

Foure Letters & certaine Sonnets, 156-250, 1592. 

A New Letter of Netable Contents, with the 
“Gorgon Sonnet” (295-7), 259-97, 1593. In this 
letter he tells us he had already printed ‘ Pierce's 
Supererogation.’ 

Vol. I. 


Pierce's Supererogation, 5-123 (inclusive), 1593. 

An Advertisement for Papp Hatchett and Martin 
Mar Prelate, &c., 124-221, written in 1589, but not 
published till 1593. 

Pierce's Supererogation Concluded, 1593. It is 
dovetailed fore and aft with the last. The Advertise- 
ment is dated 1589 on p. 221, and titled on p. 124. 
The Supererogation resumes pp. 222-331. 

Sonnets by Thorius and Chute. 

Vol. IIL. 

Trimming of Thomas Nashe, 5-72, 1597. 

Story of Mercy Harvey, 75-97, 1574-5. 

Index, &c. 

The date of ‘Papp Hatchett’ is important. 
Harvey says that about 1583 Lyly had slan- 


dered him to Leicester in order to curry 
favour for himself, although he (Harvey) 
loved Lyly. He never revenged himself till 
| now (1593) in print, when he does it because 
Greene and Nashe, encouraged by Lyly, 
attacked him. So he publishes his ‘ Adver- 
tisement,’ written in 1589. 

Changeling.—* I am no changeling, I am 
Juniper still” (Jonson’s ‘Case is Altered,’ 
520a). ‘N.E.D, has an example from Foxe, 
1555. But the phrase was a favourite with 
Harvey. 

**His behaviour is no turne coat, though 
his stile be a changeling” (Harvey, ii. 288). 
“Tndeed, I saw you to no changeling” 
(iii. 16). ‘‘Would not you should think me 
a changeling ” (iii. 86). 

Hieroglyphic. — “You mad_ hieroglyphic, 
when shall we swagger!” (Jonson, 520a.) 
‘N.E.D.’ has a reference for adjective (1585) 
and for substantive (1586), both in the limited 
Egyptian sense. 

“The wheele was an auncient Hiero- 
gliphique” (Harvey, ii. 57). ‘‘His ecclesi- 
asticall tongue a Hierogly phique” (ii. 310). 

Capricio. — mad Capricio” (521a). 
Shakespeare used this word (capricio), * All’s 
Well,’ LI. iii. 310 (1601). In the earlier per- 
sonal sense used here, it was introduced by 
Harvey. It is not in ‘ N.E.D.’ (except ‘ All’s 
Well’ use). I find it a little later: “Some 
of the capriccios of the court,” ‘Court and 
Times of James I., i. 441 (1616). A fantastic 
person. 

“Signor Capricio” is a name of Harvey’s 
for Nashe (ii. 109). For capricious see below, 
Jonson, 532b. 

Compunction.—* You can have but com- 
punction ” (pity), 524a. A scarce word, not 
in Shakespeare. *N.E.D.’ has a Lydgate 
example, 1445 ; next, 1612. Juniper's say 
Jrustra” here is earlier in Peele; his “ for- 
tuna de la guerra” above (520a) is in * Love’s 
Labour's Lost.’ 

* Pitiful compunction ” (Harvey, i. 196). 

Prejudicate.—* Prejudicate humour ” (524a), 
Shakespeare has the verb “ prejudicate” in 
‘All’s Well.’ The adjective was a favourite 
and constant word with Harvey. The ex- 
—— “prejudicating humor” occurs in 

idney’s ‘Apol. for Poetry’ (1586). Harvey 
has “ predominant humors that raigne in our 
blood” earlier (i. 25). Here, as at 520a, the 
language of Juniper is commented on by 
others in the play ; and later (531a), showing 
he is introduced for the purpose. Valentine 
is usually the critic. 

“ Prejudicate judgments ” (Harvey, ii. 14) ; 
“ prejudicate assertions ” (ii. 134) ; ii. 201, &c. 
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Alacrity. — of spirit” (524a) : 
occurs in ‘Richard LII.’ of Shakespeare 
(1593). A rare word at this date. One ex- 


ample (in physical sense) earlier in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
“ Alacrity of courage ” (Harvey, i. 222). 
Consanguinity. —** A fellow fit for con- 


sanguinity” (528). Relationship, affinity ? 
Earliest in ‘N.E.D.,’ figuratively, is 1651 
(Cartwright). 


In Harvey, i. 142. 
Ingenuity. — The ingenuity, or 
quality of the cudgel” (53la). The earliest 


uses in ‘ N.E.D.’ are: connected with 
ingenuous, Florio, 1598; senses connected 
with ingenious, Ben Jonson, 1599 (‘Every 
Man Out’). Harvey coined it, 1592, and 


Nashe abused it, 1593. 

**Young blood is hot: youth hasty: in- 
genuity open” Harvey, i. 179). This is one 
of the terms that Nashe i in his ‘ Foure Letters 
Confuted’ (Grosart, ii. 262), 1593, strings 
together as pedantic and barbarous, invented 
by Gabriel even. An interesting list. 

Anagram.—** The anagrams and the epi- 
taphs”’ (53la). This word was introduced 
from the Greek, in classical use by Putten- 
ham, 1589. Note here the identification of 
Juniper with a fencing pedant. 

Nashe (who is included in this burlesque) 
used this word in ‘ Have with You’ (Grosart, 
iii. 123), 1596, the only other earlier example 
I know. 

Pilgrimize.—“ An thou wilt but pilgrimize 
it along with me ” (531b). 

Harvey has moralize and censoriall moval- 
ézers (ii, 275-6). Harvey was a great coiner 
of verbs in ize. I find tyrannize and tempor: ‘ 


early (1580) in i. 100, 124. Nashe, in * Foure 
Letters Confuted,’ 1593 (Gros., ii. 262), objects 
to Harvey's sirenize (‘*sirenized Furies,” 

Harvey, i. 212). Harvey has Tarletonize 
(i. 168); and “Had he (Nashe] begun to 
Aretinize, when Elderton began to ballet...... 
or Tarlton to extemporize.” The earliest 
example in ‘N.E.D.’ of this last verb is 
Byron’s ‘Beppo.’ Harvey's passage is at 
ii. 96. Curiously enough, Nashe tells us in his | 
introduction toSidney’ s ‘Astrophel and Stella’ 
(1591) that ‘*reprehenders complain of 
Italionate coyned | verbes, all in ize.” 
Robert Tofte in his ‘Alba’ and ‘Laura’ | 
(1597-8) was a free coiner of verbs in 7. 

Capricious. —“ few capricious gallants. 
Juniper. Capricious ! stay, that word ’s for 
me” (531b); “Coragio! be not capricious: 
what !” (532b.) 

Harvey has “capricious 
rankest Bawdry” (goatlike, 
“the capricious flocke” 
friends), ii. 52; he uses 


Dialogues 
lustful), i. 290 ;| 


40} 


capricious 


(Nashe's lecherous | agree with 


“a queint and capricious 
“ capricious and tran- 
‘capricious veine” 


same sense (ii. 91) ; 
nature ” (ii. 278) ; 
scendent witte ” (i. 201) ; 
(ii. 53) ; ‘ capricious humour” (ii. 54); 
‘capricious panges” (ii. 54). All these 
are earlier than the earliest in ‘ N.E.D.,’ from 
Carew (1: 194), who explains the term. R. 
Tofte has **capritious Humor” in * Alba’ 
(1598). Shakespeare has the word once in 
‘As You Like tt > And Jonson ridicules it 
again in ‘Every Man Out’ (adverb, etprici- 
ously), &c. (earliest in ‘N.E.D.,’ 1746). This 
word alone goes a long way to establish 
Juniper as Harvey. See above capricio. 
Fleay supposed this word, in the mouth of 
Emulo in ‘Patient Grissil’ (1599), to belong 
to Samuel Daniel (‘ Chron. of ai Drama,’ 
i. 97). . Hart, 
(To he continued.) 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY’ 
(See 9 S. xi. 18], 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62.) 
From the list of Juvenal quotations given 

at the fifth of these references vi. 285 was 

accidentally omitted. To this line belong the 
words “iram atque animos a crimine sumunt” 

(‘ Anatomy,’ vol. i. ed. Shilleto, p. 365, l. 9 

from foot ; Part. 1. sect. ii. memb. iii. subs. xv. 

p. 138, 1. 6, in 6th edit.). 

Vol. iii. p.178, 1. 9 (Part. IIL. sect. ii. memb. iii. 
subs. i. ; p. 519 in 6th edit., where, owing to 
the error already mentioned, the member is 
given as iv.) :— 

(Juisquis amat ranam, ranam putat esse Dianam. 
A. R.S., in his note on this, asks: *‘Is the 
reference in Diana to the famous Diana of 
Poitiers, mistress of Henri Il.?” Certainly 
not. The lady lived in the sixteenth century, 
while the line may be found (in the form “Si 
quis amat,” &c.) on p. 66, vol. i. of Miillenhoff 
and Scherer’s ‘Denkmaler deutscher Poesie 
und Prosa aus dem viii.-xii. Jahrhundert.’ 
(3rd edit. by E. Steinmeyer, Berlin, 1892). 
I am indebted to my colleague Dr. E. J. Eitel 
for kindly drawing my attention to the Latin 
proverbs, mostly in leonine hexameters, 


| which are given in alphabetical order on 


pp. 59-66 of the above volume. 

The references for several quotations passed 
over by Shilleto have already coo incidentally 
supplied in these notes. But before beginning 


| the general task of identifying passages, the 
source of which Shilleto failed to recognize 
| or to discover, I think something should be 

| said about the translations which Shilleto 
of | gives. 


most lovers of Burton would 


the reviewer in the Athenwum 


ny (6 Jan., 1894) that “nobody ignorant of Latin 
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is likely to get far in ‘The Anatomy.’ 
Allowing, however, the desirability of trans- 
lations, we find that this part of the editor's 
work is particularly open to criticism. 

In the first place there is a want of system. 
While such simple phrases as ‘‘secreta 
Minerve” are translated, whereby the im- 
patient reader is reminded of Carlyle’s “ou: 
(yes)” in his account of Queen Sophie Char- 
lotte’s death, a large number of more difficult 
Latin passages have no English rendering 
attached to them. 

Secondly, Shilleto’s practice of inserting 


| 


within the actual text translations, enclosed | 


in square brackets, of Latin words has an 
irritating effect, and tends, moreover, to 
obscure characteristic features of Burton’s 
style. 


For example, in vol. i. p. 65,1. 11 (° D. to the | 


R.’); p. 33, 1. 8 from foot, in 6th edit.: “ Like 
those Celts in 
valour, * ut dedecorosum putarent muro ruenti 
se subducere,’ a disgrace to run away for a 
rotten wall, now ready to fall on their heads,” 
A. R. S. inserts *‘[so that they thought it]” 
before “a disgrace.” 
frequently adds a translation or paraphrase 
of the latter part of a Latin quotation, as in 
the instance just quoted, where the object 
is restated in English, the meaning of the 
Latin verb which governs it being felt in the 
reader's mind. This is one of the peculiar 


“notes” of Burton’s method of writing. It | 


is clear that the impression produced by it 
differs widely from that given by a complete 
English version, and that the filling out of 
the translation by the editor has a coarsening 
effect. Shilleto, it may be observed, gives no 
reference here. See the passage of Nicolaus 
(Damascenus) in Stobzeus’s ‘ Florilegium,’ vii. 
40, and C. Miiller’s ‘Fragg. Hist. Grvc.,’ 
vol. iii. p. 457. 

Another example of this peculiarity of 
Burton occurs in vol. i. p. 441, 1. 9 from foot 
(Part. I. sect. iii. memb. i. subs. i.; p. 180, 1. 4, 
in 6th edit.): “‘ingentes habent & crebras 
vigilias (Aretzeus), mighty and often watch- 
ings, sometimes waking for a month, a year 
together.” Here again Shilleto inserts “[they 
have]” before “ mighty.” 

Vol. ii. p. 132, |. 2 from foot (Part. LL. sect. ii. 
memb. vi. subs, iii. ; p. 299, 1. 5, in 6th edit.) : 
“* Musica est mentis medicina most,’ a roar- 
ing meg [roaring-meg in 4th edit. and 6th 
edit.] against melancholy.” <A. R. 8. here 


inserts “[music is]” before “a roaring meg.” 
For the line “ Musica mentis medicina mestie ” 
see ‘N. & Q)..’ 3" S. xii. 412, and Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Student’s Pastime,’ p. 28. 

A curious instance of the way in which 


Damascene, with ridiculous | 


jut Burton not un- | 


Burton combines English and Latin words as 
part of one “ construction ” is in vol. iii. p. 32 
(Part. IIL. sect. i. memb. ii. subs. iii. at the 
end ; p. 426 in 6th edit.): “they shall nal: 
audire in all succeeding ages.” We may com- 
pare with this Bentley’s “But of some 
incidental things I do éveyew” (Sir R. Jebb’s 
‘ Bentley,’ p. 28). 

In vol. iii. p. 256, 1. 7 from foot (Part. ITI. 

sect. ii. memb. v. subs. iii. ; p. 569 in 6th edit., 
where the member is given as vi.), “* Nihil 
est magis intolerabile dite, there’s nothing so 
intolerable,” Shilleto, after printing dote ” 
instead of dite, proceeds to insert ‘*[as a large 
dowry]”! That dite is right is shown by 
the “Dives ruinam edibus inducit” which 
has just been quoted. “Nihil est magis 
intolerabile dite” looks like a memory quota- 
tion of Juvenal, vi. 460: ‘* Intolerabilius 
| nihil est quam femina dives.” 
In the third place many of Shilleto’s trans- 
|lations contain serious errors, and he some- 
times contrives entirely to miss the point of 
| the quotation with which he is dealing. 

One of the most extraordinary instances 
may be seen on p. 136 of vol. i. After having 
said, **I must needs except Lipsius and the 
Pope, and expunge their name out of the 
catalogue of fools,” Burton is printed by 
Shilleto as saying, ‘*‘ For besides that para- 
sitical testimony ot Dousa, 

A sole exoriente Mwotidas usque paludes, 
Nemo est qui justo se wquiparare queat ; 
Lipsius said of himself,” &e. [“ said” ought to 
be “saith”; see 6th edit. and 4th edit.]. The 
|editor offers the following translation in a 
foot-note: ‘From the rising sun to the 
| Mwotid Lake, there is not one that can fairly 
put himself in comparison with them.” To 
use Macaulay’s words, “it requires no Bentley 
or Casaubon to perceive that” justo is the 
scholar’s Christian name, and ought to have 
a capital letter. It is Lipsius, not Lipsius 
and the Pope, that the lines declare to be 
beyond the reach of rivalry. The sixth 
edition (p. 75, ‘ D. to the R.’) has justo here, 
but the fourth Justo. It might be noted that 
these lines are adapted from the lines of 
Ennius quoted by Cicero in the * Tusculan 

Disputations,’ V. xvii. 49. 

In vol. ii. p. 153 (Part. LI. sect. iii. memb. i. 
subs. i. ; p. 311 in 6th edit.), in the Sapphic 
stanza from Boetius, Shilleto's edition has the 
unmetrical ‘*domat” instead of donat, and 
the words “ superata tellus sidera donat are 
translated in a foot-note ‘* The earth brings 
the stars to subjection.” 

And here, as in private duty bound, I may 
protest against “Terra Australis incognita” 
(vol. i. p. 108, 1. 10 from foot ‘ D. to the R.’; p. 59, 
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1. 6 from foot, in 6th edit.) being rendered by 
‘©The Unknown Land of Australia.” “Terra 
Australis” in Burton’s days included more 
than the modern Australia. See the late 
Prof. E. E. Morris’s interesting article on 
Australia and Australian in his ‘ Austral 
English’ (1898). Epwarp BENsLy. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia, 
(To Ine continued.) 


UNITED STATES AND ST. MAR- 
GARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 68, 123.) 

Ir was eventually decided that the dedi- 
eatory inscription on the Milton window 
should not be from the pen of Dr. Farrar, 
but by the American Quaker poet John Green- 
leaf Whittier. The work proceeded satis 
factorily, and was ready for the unveiling 
ceremony in February, 1888, and on the 18th 
of that month it was disclosed to view. Dr. 
Farrar wrote to Mr. Childs immediately after 
the ceremony, giving full particulars, and 
stating that 
**I only invited a select number of friends. Among 
them were the poets Mr. Robert Rs and 
Mr. Lewis Morris; among others Mr. Lecky, Mr. 
Courtney Herbert, Mr. and the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, the Speaker's family, the United States 
Minister and Mrs. Phelps, Prof. and Mrs. Flower, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, General Sir Edward 
Staveley, and other distinguished personages. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold read a very fine paper on Milton, 
which is to be published in the Century, and whic h 
will, Iam sure, please you very much. After the 
paper had been ceed in the vestry we went into 
the church and unveiled the window.’ 

The letter winds up :— 

**So that now, my dear Mr. Childs, your noble gift 
has come to a fruitiul completion, and in the church 
of the House of Commons will be a lasting and 
beautiful memorial both of the great poet and your 
munificence. It has carried out a wish which I 
long cherished. Heartfelt thanks! I shall preach 
on Milton to-morrow, and I shall ask you to accept 
the MS. of the sermon. 

It is impossible todo more than mention 
that Matthew Arnold’s paper was published 
in the Century for May, 1888, and found many 
admirers, as was only natural. It was a noble 
effort on a noble subject, and was really his 
last work, for very shortly afterwards he was 
laid to rest in the quiet little village church 
of Laleham. On the day after the unveiling 
of the window the Archdeacon preached on 
Milton, his text being taken from Lamenta- 
tions iv. 7. This was one of the most scho- 
larly and brilliant sermons which he preached 
from the pulpit of this church. Like the 


THE 


address of the previous day, it was in every 
way worthy of the great theme which gave 
it its origin. 


The church was packed from 


end to end, the congregation, among which 
I found a place, listening with the closest 
attention. 

The window was described in a volume 
issued in 1890, giving the story of the various 
gifts of Mr. Childs in commemoration of Eng- 
lish worthies. It states that the window 
is remarkable for its fulness of detail and 
richness of colour. Both in artistic design 
and execution it is worthy of high praise. 
It is divided by its stonework into four lights 
with tracery openings, and is of fifteenth- 
century character, in the Perpendicular style, 
which is that of the church generally. The 
design of the stained glass is planned on 
three lines of panels in horizontal order, the 
middle tier being somewhat deeper than 
those above and below. In the two divisions 
of the central portions four panels—viz., 
those of the central and lower tiers respec- 
tively—are devoted to the personal history 
of the poet. As already stated, in one of the 
bottom panels the boy Milton is shown at 
St. Paul’s School among his fellow-school- 
mates. In the next panel Milton's visit to 
Galileo is depicted. Above these are two of 
the larger panels, combined to make one 
central subject representing the poet dic- 
tating ‘Paradise Lost’ to his daughters. 
Around these panels are eight others illus- 
trative of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained.’ In reference to “7% former are 
represented the incidents of: 1. Satan’s sum- 
mons to his legions; 2. Ba and Eve at 
_ in Paradise; 3. The Temptation ; 

The Expulsion. In the upper tier the 
panels are oy to the illustration 
respectively of : The The 
ay of our ted . The baptism of our 
Lord ; 4. The defeat Fy ‘Satan in his tempta- 
tioa My our Lord. In the tracery openings 
are jubilant angels, and at the apex of the 
whole figures of Adam on the left and our 
Lord on the right, representing thus the first 
and second Adam. At the base of the window, 
under the second light, is the dedicatory in- 
scription :— 

“To the Glory of God: and in memory of the 
immortal poet John Milton: whose wife and child 
lie buried here : this window is dedicated by Geor; ge 
W. Childs, of Philadelphia, MpcecLXXXVIIIL. 
Occupying a corresponding space and _posi- 
tion under the third light of the window is 
the following fine tribute by Whittier to his 
brother poet of long ago 
The New World honours him whose lofty plea 

For England's freedom made her own more sure, 
W hose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 

Their common freehold while both worlds endure. 
Regarding these lines Mr. Whittier wrote to 
Mr. Childs as follows :— 
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My pEAR Frrenp,—I am glad to comply with thy 
request and that of our friend Archdeacon Farrar. 
I hope the lines may be satisfactory. It is difficult 
to put all that could be said of Milton in four lines. 
How very beautiful and noble thy benefactions are! 
Every one is a testimony of peace and goodwill. 
lam, with high respect and esteem, thy aged friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 

1 think even such a scholar as Dr. Farrar will not 
object to my use of the word “freehold.” Milton 
himself uses it in the same way in his prose writings, 
viz., “I too have my chapter and frecho/d of re- 
joicing.” 

As was to be expected, the American press 
made many allusions to this matter, and all 
of them complimentary to the donor of the 
memorial and church where it was placed. 
All the allusions were couched in the most 
felicitous terms, but space forbids more than 
a passing reference. An article in the rook- 
lyn Eagle, the conclusion of which I give, 
stated :— 

“Wisely has Mr. Childs chosen this last object of 
his generosity and munificence. Fittingly have the 
English people, speaking by the tongue of Arch- 
deacon Farrar, accepted the offering as at once a 
tribute to the mighty dead and as a pledge of the 
race that boasts his ashes as a consecrated legacy.” 
Just one more: the Vew York Daily Trihune, 
the paper founded by Horace Greeley, said 
on Monday, 20 February, 1888 :— 

“America has the kindliest feeling towards 
Archdeacon Farrar—a feeling which will not be 
diminished by the pleasant words which he had to 
say yesterday about Mr. Childs’s benefaction to 
St. Margaret's Church. The Milton Memorial 
Window he regards as a peculiarly appropriate 
gift for an American to bestow, since the United 
States stand for much that was dear to the heart 
of the great Puritan poet. The wardens of St. Mar- 
garet’s have gracefully indicated their appreciation 
of Mr. Childs’s act by setting apart a pew in the 
church for the use of American visitors.”’ 

This arrangement, I regret to say, endured 
only so long as Dr. Farrar was rector. With 
his departure for the Deanery of Canterbury, 
and the appointment of his successor, it 
came to an end, although it is needless to 
say that all who visit the church from the 
States are always welcomed and found seats. 

This, then, is the record of memorials here 
in which the American people are especially 
interested, as being gifts from their public- 
spirited citizens, and in one case to commemo 
rate a minister of their Church. They are 
all greatly prized by the worshippers at this 
historic fane ; and I cannot better conclude 


than by quoting the words of the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, spoken years ago at 
the house of Mr. Childs in Philadelphia. 
He said :— 

“Mr. Childs was quite as well known in Parlia- 
ment as in the American Congress at Washington, 
and, best of all, he was always associated with kindly 


acts; and although respected and sought out by 
Englishmen as a typical American, the grateful 
memorials with which he had enriched West- 
minster Abbey, old St. Margaret’s, and Shakspeare’s 
birthplace had won for him in addition a warm place 
in the hearts of all lovers of literature, not only in 
the mother country, but in many lands.” 
W. E. 
Westminster. 


O-Worps IN THE ‘New EncGuisn 
TIONARY.—When the section of the ‘New 
English Dictionary ’ including On—Out came 
to hand, I turned at once to ornithology to find 
the first mention of the word. In the sense 
now prevalent, Ray (1678) is the first author 
quoted. Surely the word must have been 
used before. Prof. Newton possibly may be 
able now to give an example of earlier use, 
although he could not in 1893. 

Prof. Newton (1893) is the latest authority 
for a word—ornithology—which is used many 
times every day, and we might reasonably 
ask that the work should be brought up 
more nearly to date. But that word is 
illustrated by quotations much better than 
most other zoological terms in the section 
under consideration. Some words in daily 
use are illustrated by quotations twenty to 
forty or more years behind time. Such are: 
oology (1883), opercle (1880), opercular (1875), 
operculum (1880), operculate (1857), ophidia 
(1892), ophiuran (1874), opisthobranch (1877), 
opisthobranchiate (1889), opisthoccelous (1888), 
opossum (1880), ordinal (1874), ornithological 
|(1872), ornithologist (1874), orthopterous 
(1859), oscine (1885), osteologist (1874), 
osteology (1858), and ostrich (1857). The 
backwardness of these and numerous other 
dates has given to many an impression of 
incompleteness which is detrimental to the 
esteem which the very great work so fully 
deserves. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that its value would be enhanced if more 
attention could be paid to recent words. 
Vhapi, for example, is a name which 
appeared in almost every periodical in 1901 
or thereabouts, but it is not listed in the 
dictionary. 

When one turns over the pages, many 

slight inaccuracies or defects attract notice. 
A few are of sutlicient interest to call atten- 
| tion to. 
Oolakan, -chan, is quite properly defined 
jas “the candle-fish (Thal ichthys pacijicus),” 
and indicated as not naturalized. No 
example of oo/akan is quoted, the only quota- 
tions illustrating sclidian (1881) and vulachan 
(1836). Hulachon is the present-day form 
and in common use. 

Ophidia is thought to be “app. an arbitrary 
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formation to provide a term in -ia, analogous 
to Reptilia, Sauria, Crocodilia, &c. (it can 
hardly represent Gr. odidca, plural of odidcor, 
ophidium).” The latter was regarded as the 
probable etymology by the etymologist of 
the ‘Century Dictionary.’ It is more likely 
that Brongniart, the author of the name, 
assumed that édcs was declined like Aezis 
(perhaps misled by a knowledge of ophidivn), 
that its oblique and plural cases consequently 
were ophid-, and therefore gave the remark- 
able name now so generally used, but which 
is really unnecessary. 

Oratory under 2 is indicated as obsolete (+), 
the last quotation being from “ Blackstone, 
‘Comm.’ IIT. xxvii. 442,” and dated 1768. In 
Chancery or Equity practice in some parts of 
the United States the word is still used in 
the same manner. 

Orhitolite is defined as “a. The fossil shell 
of a Foraminifer of the genus Orbitolites” 
and “#4. A fossil coral of the genus Orbitolites 
or Chetites,” and a quotation of 1865 is the 
only one given. The former is the only 
definition (of the two) admissible in an 
English dictionary. The latter is factitious ; 
the genus in question was named (by Eich- 
wald) Orbitulites, and was later supplanted 
by his name Orbipora ; it has been to some 
extent confounded with Chztetes (so spelt 
by paleontologists), but is now generally 
referred to the Bryozoans. The history is 
quite complicated, but, any way, definition 4 
is entirely out of place and misleading in 
an English dictionary. Not only a later use 
(1879) of orditolite (a) is to be found in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (ix. 377), but 
examples of use as an adjective and for 
“attrib. and comb.” purposes (orbitolite-discs) 
may also be seen. There also the words 
orliculine and orbuline (not in ‘ Dictionary ’) 
occur. 

Ornithodelphia is referred to “ mod. L. (De 
Blainville, 18—).” The exact date of its 
introduction appears to be universally 
unknown ; it was first published in 1834. 

Ortolan, “ applied in America and the West 
Indies,” is exemplified by two quotations 
only, 1666 and 1793. Shortly before and 
during every September the name _ is 
repeated by hundreds of sportsmen, and 
occurs in numerous periodicals in the United 
States. In the ‘Baltimore Sun Almanac, 
1903,’ p. 29, the essentials of a protective law 
are given under the caption ‘Sora, Water 
Rail or Ortolan.’ Tueo. GILL. 

Cosmos Club, Washington, U.S. 


Homeric Horses rep oN Wueat.—Dr. 
Johnson remarks that the corn given to 
horses, at any rate in England, generally 


consists of oats, and this is probably the 
experience of most of us, either abroad or at 
home. But it would seem that the Homeric 
heroes sometimes fed their horses on wheat, 


|a grain usually reserved for men. I should 


like to point out an erroneous reference to 
this matter in Liddell and Scott, that infallible 
authority in the opinion of schoolboys who 
learn Greek. Under zvpos we read “ given 
to horses, * Od.’ xix. 536.” That line occurs in 
Penelope's relation of her dream, and runs 
thus :— 

Xijvés poe kata ofkov Tvpov eSovew, 
so that geese, not horses, are here said to be 
fed with the wheat. 

But in the tenth book of the ‘Iliad, in 
which Diomed and Ulysses break at night 
into the camp of the Trojans and carry off 
the Thracian horses of Rhesus, these animals 
are given a feed of wheat, as related in v. 569, 
which runs 

éoracay oKtrodes, Tupdy eSovTes, 
where Pope is careful to render “ wheat,” 
though in the above place in the ‘ Odyssey’ 
his translation has “ golden grain.” 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Geryon.—Mr. Epwarp Bens ty’s note on 
Crashaw (ante, p. 86) includes a reference to 
that disputable being the monster Geryon, 
who has weighed upon my mind for some 
time. I have found him described as a giant 
king in Spain, slain by Hercules, also as a 
triple-headed being who fed his oxen on 
human flesh. The picture Dante gives of the 
demon of this name is entirely different. 
Plutus, discussed some years ago, menaces 
the two travellers ; the Malebolge demons are 
a mob of brutal, vulgar roughs ; but Geryon 
(‘ Inferno,’ xvii.) seems to be the most com- 
plaisant of the infernal ministers, whereas 
Charon, Flegias, and the other demons are 
hostile. Virgil describes him— 

Ecco la fiera con la coda aguzza, 
Che passa i monti, e rompe muri ed armi; 
Ezco colei che tutto il mondo appuzza. 

And Dante exclaims— 

E quella sozza imagine di froda 
Sen venne, ed arrivé la testa e ’l busto; 
Ma in sulla riva non trasse la coda. 

La faccia sua era faccia d’ uom giusto, 
Tanto benigna avea di fuor la pelle ; 
E d’ un serpente tutto I’ altro fusto. 

I do not know whence Dante drew this 
figure, who apparently represents the genius 
of fraud. Milton’s sorceress” Sin, 

ortress of hell-gate, who sprang Minerva- 
like from Satan’s head, bears a fair woman’s 
form terminating in serpent folds. Carlyle 
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somewhere talks generally of geryons as of 
jotuns. The wretched old “ patriarch” slum 
landlord of Dickens's ‘Little Dorrit,’ who 
sedulously cultivates a benevolent appear- 
ance so as to mask extortions by his agent, 
is a petty, serio-comical Geryon of the 
Dantesque type. Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


Lives To Book-sorRoWERs. — At the be- 
ginning of a fifteenth-century book belonging 
to the Society of Antiquaries the following 
lines appear. From the style of handwriting 
they are not much later than the period of 
publication of the volume :— 

Reddatur liber domino 4 quocunque repertus 

Non opus est quwras, aspice, nomen habes. 


Puitie NORMAN. 


(French class-books sometimes contain on the fly- 
leaf a rough drawing of a picture of Pierrot hanging 
by the neck with the following macaronic qua- 
train :— 

Aspice Pierrot pendu, 
(Juod librum n'a pas rendu ; 
Si librum reddidisset 
Pierrot pendu non esset.) 


Catamity JAne’s Career.—Under this 
heading the Daily Teleqgraph’s New York 
correspondent furnished a short biography, 
which seems worth preserving in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ The paragraph appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph of 4 August. I must ask 
the Editor and readers of * N. & Q.’ to forgive 
my obtrusiveness in alluding to matters 
which do not personally concern myself ; but 
I have been always somewhat of a “ crank ” 
on the subject of female warriors — from 
Semiramis down to the Ranee of Jhansi, 
1857. I might not be so persistent only that 
‘N. & Q.’ circulates all over the world and 
is kept, whereas a newspaper is usually 
“chucked away ” when 

“That noted female character in the annals of 
Western life, known since 1870 as ‘ Calamity Jane,’ 
and who inspired Bret Harte to write that most 
popular of all his stories, ‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,’ in which she figured as Cherokee Sal, died 
on Saturday at Terry, near Deadwood, South 
Dakota. Her name was Mrs. Martha Burke. 
According to her own story, the girl was thrown on 
her own resources at the age of fifteen by the death 
of her parents, and she determined to become a 
scout. Her only associates were soldiers and 
Indians, and she speedily adopted their ways. She 
donned male attire in 1870, when she volunteered 
to go as a scout with General Custer in one of his 
Indian raids, and wore it during the greater part of 
her remaining years. She waschristened ‘ Calamity 
Jane’ in 1872 by Capt. Egan, whose life she saved. 
Capt. Egan was shot from his horse by an Indian, 
but the woman scout killed the Indian, and, picking 
up the wounded officer, she placed him across her 
saddle and rode off to the fort under the fire of the 


dead in a gambling- house in Deadwood by Jack 
McCall, a notorious desperado, Calamity Jane led 
the party which captured and lynched McCall. 
During her career Calamity Jane took part in scores 
of battles with Indians and fatal affrays with white 
men.” 
Hersert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


FRAUDULENT AMERICAN DIPLOMAS AND 
Decrees. (See ante, p. 101.)—The following 
extract from the St. James's (Gazette of 
10 August pe pe one phase of the 
information already given : 

** Another interesting addition to the sidelights 
which have recently been thrown on a certain class 
of American university is to hand in the circular of 
a literary mill in Ohio. ‘Our prices are as follows,’ 
say ‘Colchester, Roberts & Co.’: ‘ High school ora- 
tions and essays, $3 to 88._ College essays, orations, 
and debates, $3 to $15. Political speeches, $10 to 
$30. Lectures, $10 and upwards. Sermons, from 
50 cents to $25. Our work, with the exception of 
the low-priced sermons, we guarantee original. 
This scale has stood the gales of twenty-two years 
of business experience on the part of the firm, and 
it represents bed-rock values. We are no strangers 
in the educational institutions of the country.’” 


A. F. R. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Don MaNnuet Rosas, the celebrated and 
cruel Dictator of the Argentine Republic, 
being driven away by a revolution, fled to 
England in 1852, at the age of fifty-nine. 
Resas lived twenty-five years longer, and 
died in or near Southampton, 14 March, 
1877. His public and political life is well 
known, and many books, essays, and papers 
have been published on the subject ; but, to 
the best of my knowledge, one finds nothing 
about the twenty-five years of his life spent 
in England. How did he live there?) What 
were his occupations? Had he friends or 
acquaintances in Southampton! Did he 
ever evince any regret in occasional conver- 
sations about the cruel and bloody deeds 
which he committed as Dictator of Argen- 
tina? When he arrived in England Rosas 
had with him his only child, his beloved 
daughter, Dofia Manuelita Rosas. Did they 
live together until he died? What has be- 
come of her? Is she still alive? Has she 
been married ; if so, to whom? In short, 
all particulars about the private life in Eng- 
land of these two persons would be welcome. 


other Indians. When Wild Bill Hickok was shot | It is very likely that something was pub- 
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lished in the English papers at the time of 
Rosas’s death, but it would be vastly more in- 
teresting to obtain information from persons 
who had seen and known Rosas, and to 
learn their impressions of him, from a moral 
as well as a social point of view. 
AcENor Botsster. 
Vandceuvres, Canton de Genéve, Suisse. 


Lewis.—I am anxious to know the name 
of the wife of Thomas Lewis, of Soberton, 
Hants, whose daughter and heiress, Eliza- 
beth, married Other Windsor, third Ear] of 
Plymouth (born 1707, died 1737). 

KATHLEEN Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Coats or Arms.—I shall be much obliged 
if one of your correspondents will inform me 
to whom the two following fifteenth-century 
coats belonged, viz.: (1) Three crosslets 
— on a chief a crescent: (2) Two 
1awks supporting in their beaks a crest 
coronet above an eagle displayed. 

A. R. Baytey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Marius D’Assieny, B.D. —‘ D.N.B.’ gives 
1643 as the year of his birth. Baigent and 
Millard, ‘ Hist. of Basingstoke,’ p. 687, quote 
his marriage licence, which was issued by the 
Canterbury Faculty Office 11 June, 1668, and 
describes him as aged twenty-seven. This 
would make the birth-year 1641 or there- 
abouts. Will the registrar, or somebody who 
has access to the licence records, tell me if 
“twenty-seven ” is correct, or has “ twenty- 
four” been misread ? C. S. Warp. 


Cart. T. A. ANpERsON’s Poems.—I lately 
purchased a copy of “ Poems, written chiefly 
in India. By T. A. Anderson, Esq., of His 
Majesty's 19th Regiment of Foot, and late 
Paymaster and Adjutant to a Corps of 


Pioneers on Ceylon...... London: 1809.” The 
British Museum copy of this work contains 
156 pages, the imprint being on p. 156 ; but 
in my copy this last page is Tat and then 
come 36 pages occupied by a ‘Journal of 
the Proceedings of the Trincomalé Detach 
ment, commanded by Lieut.-Col. Barbut, of 
His Majesty’s 73d Regiment, from their 
leaving Trincomalé till their arrival at 
Candy.” This journal ends on p. 192, on 
which also are a few errata and the imprint. 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me which 
is the earlier issue, the B.M. copy or mine, 
and why the ‘Journal’ was added or 
omitted? I may say that the ‘Journal’ is | 
the only valuable part of the book, the 
poems being very poor stuff. Another work 
of the same writer's, ‘The Wanderer in 


Ceylon,’ published in 1817, is better, and 
also has an interesting appendix, containing 
the narrative of Sergeant Thoen, one of the 
few survivors of the massacre of British 
troops in Kandy in 1803. Of this work the 
British Museum Library does not possess a 
copy. The ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
zraphy 'does not mention Capt. Anderson. 
i should be glad of any details regarding 
him. DonaLp FERGUSON. 


‘Nova SotyMa.’—Will you allow an admirer 
of ‘Nova Solyma’ to pose a question and 
furnish an answer on its strange fate? Why 
did Milton neglect to make known his 
Utopia, if such it is? Does it not seem 
strange that such a father should abandon 
such an offspring to an early grave? May it 
not have been just because he felt all such 
dreams inadequate for the real struggle of 
life when, on his return from Italy, he pre- 
pared to face its dangers? He wrote :— 

**To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and 
Utopian politics which never can be drawn into 
use will not mend our condition; but to ordain 
wisely, as in this world of evil, in the midst whereof 
God has placed us unavoidably.” 

These lines, far from proving that he is not 
the author of ‘ Nova Solyma,’ would explain 
the reason why the author of such a learned 
work laid it literally “on the shelf,” where 
the Rev. Walter Begley found it. 

Fanny Byse. 

Valentin, 23, Lausanne. 


Bastuicas. —The Westminster Cathedral 
is, | understand, a basilica. What other 
basilicas now exist outside Rome? What 
is the precise distinction at the present day 
between a basilica and an ordinary church ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Ben Jonson’s ‘Eptce:ne.’—In attempting 
to establish the dates of the earliest editions 
of this play, I have found that the Stationers’ 
Registers record on 20 September, 1610, for 
John Browne and John Busby, Jun., “a booke 
called ‘Epiccene, or the Silent Woman.’” On 
28 September, 1612, Walter Burre enters 
“by assignement from John Browne ‘The 
Commodye of the Silent Woman.’” Gifford, 
in his introduction to the ‘ Epicene,’ 
writes : 

*“*The Companion to the Playhouse’ mentions 
another [edition], printed in 1609 (as does Whalley 
in the margin of his copy), which I have not been 
able to discover; the earliest which has fallen in 
my way bearing date 1612.” 

Letters received by me recently from the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the 
University Library, Cambridge, state that, 
so far as is known, no earlier quarto than 


‘ 

‘ 
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that of 1620 is now existent. Any one 
possessing information concerning these 
early quartos of the ‘Epicene’ would 
confer a great favour by communicating with 
e. AuReELIA HENRY. 
82, York Square, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Visitations.—I am printing translations 
of some early visitations of churches in Hert- 
fordshire, and Iam at a loss to account for 
the length of time which elapsed between 
them. There are three in all, dated 1249, 
1297, and 1458. Is it not very pronente there 
were others in the intervals between these 
dates? If not, is it possible to say why the 
churches were neglected for such long 
periods? I should be glad of information as 
to when the formal (annual?) visits for the 
purpose of recording the condition of the 
church fabric and furniture, and the state of 
the morals of priest and people, were dis- 
continued. I also wish to know whether 
visitations were always recorded, and, if so, 
where the records are likely to be found. 
W. B. Gerisn. 
Bishop's Stortford. 


*‘RESKIMER, A Cornish Gent.’—One of 
the most interesting of the famous collection 
of portraits of Englishmen drawn in chalks 
by Holbein, and now in His Majesty’s posses- 
sion, is that which, in an apparently con- 
temporary hand, is inscribed ‘ Reskimer, a 
Cornish gent.’ [ am under an impression 
that nothing is known about the person who 


is thus designated ; nevertheless, perhaps | 


some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ is better informed 

than I am, and may be good enough to 

enlighten me about the history of our hand- 

some countryman whom the great master 

drew so finely. F. G. STEPHENS. 
10, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 


De Giaticny : De Cary.—Had the above 
Norman families any ancient association ? 
The arms of De Glatigny were a chevron 
between three roses ; supporters, two swans. 
This family was connected with the De Rozels, 
whose arms were on a bend three roses (same 
as Cary), and also the De Mauvoisins (Mal- 
vezin). There were two villages in Normandy 
named Glatigny, one near Cherbourg and 
Beaumont, the other near Coutances and 
St. Loe. wx 


Fartuincs.—How comes it that in many 
country towns and villages farthings are not 
accepted in shops! I have met with instances 
in counties so far apart as Yorkshire and 
Cornwall where it is not possible to convince 
shop assistants that farthings are as much 
legal tender as other coins of the realm 


| 


issued from the Mint, and that two farthings 
are the equivalent of a halfpenny. 


W. C. L. F. 


“CoMMISSIONERS FOR EXACTED FeEeEs.’—Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes in his ‘Autobiography’ 
(Halliwell, ii. 47) speaks of being, in May, 
1631, “called before the Commissioners for 
Exacted Fees, which had sat a long time in 
London by virtue of the King’s Letters 
Patent.” To what fees does this refer, and 
when was this commission issued ? 

L. B. CLARENCE. 

Coxden, Axminster. 


Tue Resettion or 1745. — There lately 
came into my possession a number of in- 
teresting letters and other documents about 
the Young Pretender’s march into England 
from the North in 1745. They are for the 
most part concerned with the advance of 
the rebels on, and their stay in, Macclesfield, 
and are most of them written by or addressed 
to “Mr. John Stafford, Attorney-at-law.” 
Accompanying the original MSS. are severa 
sheets of foolscap, on which many of the 
letters have been somewhat carelessly copied ; 
these are entitled ‘A Copy of Papers, &c., 
relating to the Rebellion in 1745, in Pos- 
session of P. Brown, Esq.’ The fact of these 
copies having been made—and since 1833, as 
the water-mark betrays—suggests that the 
letters, &c., may have been published, al- 
though I have so far been unable to ascertain 
if that is the case. I shall be grateful if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me if the papers 
have already been made use of. 

WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


‘TALES FROM DREAMLAND.’—About thirty 
years ago I possessed a little story-book with 
the above title. The first tale was ‘The Pot 
of Gold,’ and others were about a wooden 
soldier who lay for many years behind a row 
of books in a library, two snails in a burdock 
forest, and some children who built a house 
in a cornfield. Can any reader of ‘N. & 
tell me who was the author, and whether it 
is still possible to obtain a copy? 

W. Francis. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


Anturororp Arg.—In the article ‘Ourang- 
Outang’ in Li Shi-Chin’s ‘ Pan-tsan-kang- 
muh,’ 1578, it is said :— 

“The ourang-outang can speak and foretell events, 
and is fond of wine. Country people who intend 
to catch it place on the roadside wine and a pair 
of sandals. The animal on finding them upbraids 
them by calling their forefathers names; but 
after a while it comes back, and, drinking with 
them, puts on the sandals and is caught.” 
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In the American “‘ Humboldt Library” edition 
of Huxléy's ‘Man’s Place in Nature’ there 
is figured an anthropoid ape apparently 
striving to get rid of a boot put on its foot, 


whilst another one is running away from a} 


man surprising them. This illustration seems 
to have originally accompanied a story similar 
to what the Chinese materia medica gives, 
but in this edition it is not explained. Will 
any of your readers kindly tell me what is 
the story and whence did Huxley reproduce 
the illustration? KumaGusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Joun Roure.—Can any reader 
inform me what route the famous John 
Gilpin would have taken in his ride from 
Cheapside to Edmonton and Ware, and what 
streets he would have traversed within the 
City of London? P.M 


_ W. Garricke was at Westminster School 
in 1798. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help 
me to identify him ? G. F. R. B. 


GLApstoNe ANEcDore. — Can any reader 
tell me where the following is to befound? I 
have read somewhere that at a dinner party 
it was (as prearranged) attempted by a band 
of youthful enthusiasts to test Mr. Glad- 
stone’s encyclopedic knowledge by asking his 


opinion on a matter with which they were | 
quite certain he must be but | 


acquainted, and that they received, to their 
discomfiture, the laconic reply: “Gentlemen, 
I have nothing further to add to the subject, 
which I have dealt with exhaustively in an 
article in the ” The incident sounds 
thoroughly Gladstonian, and se non é vero é 
Len trovato. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
[There is a familiar story of the kind concerning 
Whewell, from which this is probably taken. } 


“Sur Le Port p’Avicnoy.”—Who will in- 
dulge me by quoting at full length this song, 
of which so many quote the beginning ? 
Even in Avignon itself I failed to get a copy 
of it. 
pictorial postcards which gave part of the 
air and the usual promise of words. I have 
sought for more without success in ‘ Chan- 
sons Populaires de la France,’ by Louis 
Montijoie. Sr. SwirhHrn. 


Orances.—In the following is “Civil” a 
corruption of “ Seville ”/— 

“The China apples, or Civil oranges, as they are 
usually called, differ in this from the other oranges, 
that they be more lucid, and of a more savoury 
taste. ’"—Stedman, ‘Surinam (1796), i. 349. 

EMERITUS. 


The most I could do was to buy two | 


Beylies, 


ST. MARY AXE. 
(9 S. x. 425; xi. 110, 231.) 


, Cor. Pripeaux probably does not mean 
to imply that because the Wheelwrights’ was 

| not a very ancient company, therefore the sign 
of the “ Axe” did not exist before the year 
of their incorporation in 1670, for it is highly 
| probable that it was known as an emblem of 
their craft long before their existence as a 
corporate community. Asa matter of fact 
sign is frequently mentioned in Taylor's 
‘Carriers’ Cosmographie,’ 1637 ; but of course, 
jowing to Cot. PrIDEAUX’s courteous cor- 
| rection, it cannot now be said that it had its 
| origin in the arms of that company. Whether 
am equally at fault in thinking that the 
chapel of Corpus Christi, or St. Mary’s, in 
Coney Hope Lane, was known as “St. Mary 
| Coney Hope” is, I submit, not so certain. 
| My slight inaccuracy as to Stow’s language 
| in referring to this chapel was perhaps owing 
to a confusion of his statement with that 
which occurs in a little book by a generally 
well-posted writer (the antiquary and book- 
seller William West), entitled ‘Tavern Anec- 
dotes,’ 1825, where we are told that “at the 
corner of Coney Hope Lane was a chapel 
dedicated to St. Mary de Coney Hope.” It 
would be no reflection on Stow’s uniform 
| veracity—a veracity acquired by his constant 
recourse to original doubt 
| whether he always necessarily refers to the 
| places and buildings he describes in terms 
that were exactly in accordance with local, 
or even general custom ; and I think, there 
fore, that this chapel of St. Mary was collo- 
quially known as “St. Mary Coney Hope ” to 
distingeish it from other churches inscribed 
to St. Mary, especially from St. Mary Cole- 
church, “ named after one Cole that built it,” 
at the south end of Coney Hope Lane in Old 
Jewry. This church, which was destroyed in 
the Great Fire. and not rebuilt, stood on the 
site of what is now Frederick Place. The 
common bellman, no less than the profanum 
vulqus, would need the use of ensh distine- 
But there are other reasons for think- 
ing that the appellative “Axe” had its origin 
merely in the colloquial convenience it 
afforded in distinguishing one from another 
the several churches of St. Mary dotted about 
within the City gates. For, placing the axe- 


tions. 


as-a-relic theory out of court, it cannot for a 
moment be supposed that allusion to it ever 
formed part of the church's dedication for- 
mula, though, at the same time, there is 
j nothing incompatible with propriety in the 


= 
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association, for the sake of topographical 
distinction, of a secular name, whether of 
person, place, or thing, with the name of the 
patronal saint to whose memory the church 
is dedicated. I say memory, because a church 
is not, accurately speaking. dedicated to any 
individual saint, but to God, the purpose 
being to perpetuate thus among the living 
the memory of the saintly dead (see on this 
»oint Bingham’s ‘ Works,’ 1855, vol. iii.). 
similarly, | think, both St. Margaret Pattens 
and St. Michael le Quern obtained their 
suftixal designation, in the first instance from 
the trade sign of the ** Three Pattens,” and 
in the other, not primarily from its being 


situated in an old corn market, but from its 
contiguity to a miller’s in that corn market. 

The church of St. Margaret Pattens was 
undoubtedly so named to distinguish it 
from St. Margaret's, Lothbury, St. Margaret 
Moyses, or from St. Margaret’s, New Fish 
Street, and probably existed before the trade 
in the patten had attained considerable 
dimensions, for the parish of St. Margaret 
atte Pattyns occurs in 1322 (Letter-Book E, 
157), and the first rector named was inducted 
in 1324 (see Hennessy’s ‘Novum Repertorium,’ 
1898, and Newcourt’s ‘Repertorium Ecclesias- 
ticum,’ vol. i. p. 407), whereas the earliest 
mention of pattens appears to be in the year 
1400, when they were made by the pouch- 
makers, who obtained from the Court of | 
Aldermen the supervision of goloshes of 
wood, which they showed to the court that 
they had invented and established. These 
were apparently clogs or pattens with leather 
straps, to lift the wearer above the kennels 
of the City. The pattenmakers, however, 
although not incorporated until 1670, existed 
as a distinct fellowship in 1419, and I think 
it highly probable that the title of St. Mar- | 
garet Pattens was derived from the sign of | 
the pattenmaker who was the first to set up, 
under the shadow of the church, a business 
which became quite distinct from that of 
the pouchmakers, and around which other 
pattenmakers clustered, thus making it the 
distinctive pattenmakers’ quarter of London, 
as St. Martin’s-le-Grand was the particular 
quarter of the shoemakers. There was a 
sign of the “Patten over against Suffolk 
Street,” between the Haymaket and Charing 
Cross, so late as 1718 (see Posthoy, 
15-18 August, 1713, and the Weekly Journal, 
1 February, 1718). This was a_ toyshop. 
And there are at least two tokens extant, 
one of the “Three Pattens,” near Strand 
Bridge, and the other of the “ Patten” in 
Whitechapel (* Beaufoy Tokens,’ Nos. 1094 
and 1281). The arms of the Pattenmakers 


are Gules, on a chevron argent, between three 
pattens or, tied of the second, the ties lined 
azure, two cutting knives conjoined sable. 
Crest, a patten, as in the arms. 

The pre-Reformation church of St. Michael 
le Quern had, according to Stow, an alter- 
native suflixal title of ‘“‘Ad Bladum, or at 
the Corne.” “Ad Bladum” certainly occurs 
as the church's designation in the ‘ Rotuli 
Hundredorum’ (3 Ed. I.), “and it is said 
that the royal way was bounded by a public 
cemetery (churchyard) attached to St. Michael 
ad bladum, by the rector” (vol. i. p. 404). But 
if we trace this application of the words “ad 
bladum” closely, it will be found, I think, 
to be but a corrupt rendering of “le Corne,” 
which itself appears to be a corruption 
of “le Quern,” and neither “corne” nor 
“quern” can be translated ‘‘ corn-market,” 
as Stow has it. So that, in whatever way 
the medieval Latin “ad bladum” may be 


'interpreted, the word “quern” can mean 


nothing else than what it always has meant, 
a hand-mill. There certainly never was a 
sign of the ‘*Corn-blade,” but I think it 
quite possible that there was at a remote 
period in the history of the church a sign of 
the “Quern.” Similar instances of such a sign 
occur. The “ Boulting Mill” was the sign of 
Abraham Bartlett in Thames Street, Queen- 
hithe, in 1678 (see inscription in the City 
Museum), and the “ Mill-wheel ” was the sign 
of William Rushley, miller in Redriff, or 
Rotherhithe (* Beaufoy Tokens,’ No. 951). 


| Querns are frequently mentioned as if being 


in use up to the seventeenth century. There 
are many in the City Museum, but I do not 
think that they are all rightly assumed to be 
necessarily Roman. Mills (presumably wind, 
water, or cattle mills) were so frequently the 
property of the monks that in the fourteenth 
century their monopoly of them was felt to 
be a serious inconvenience, and hand-mills 
(or querns) were brought into use for domestic 
purposes. During the popular insurrections 
which occurred in this century the insurgents 
did not forget to stipulate for the privilege 
of using hand-mills (* Rebelliones Villanorum 
Temporibus Ricardi,’ MS. Cotton, in Brit. 
Mus. Claud. E. [V., cited in Hudson Turner’s 
‘Domestic Arch.,’ 1853, p. 149). Other late 
allusions to the quern occur in Harrison’s 
‘Descr. of England,’ 1876. p. 100; ‘Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,’ II. i.; Browne’s 
‘Pastorals, bk. ii. song 1; Du _ Bartas’s 
‘Weeks, Week 1, Day 6, &c. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Miss Cuartorre (9 §. xii. 128, 
151).—Your Swiss correspondent must he 
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mistaken in speaking of Miss Charlotte | my recollection, the Philological Society re- 
Walpole as being “later Mrs. Atkyns, | commended the English word “encyclopedia ’ 
Dasber [?) of Ketteringham.” There has | instead of the Latin form. I would suggest 
never been such a title in the peerage as | that before any readers reply to this letter 
Duke or Duchess of Ketteringham. they read what the ‘O.E.D.’ says, and also 
Miss Charlotte Walpole was one of the three | 9" 5. iii. 325 ; iv. 126. Raten THomas. 
famous nieces of Horace Walpole, and grand- 
daughter of the Prime Minister Sir Robert * PICTURES COMPOSED OF HANDWRITING (9° 
Walpole, afterwards first Earl of Orford. | 8. v. 127, 255, 367 ; vi. 131, 215).—To my pre- 
Her father was the Hon. Sir Edward Walpole, | vious reply (9 S. vi. 131) I may add the 
and her mother Mary Clement. The three | following :— 
sisters were named Laura, Maria, and Char-!| “ Menage mentions he saw whole sentences which 
lotte. were not perceptible to the eye without the micro- 
Laura married 13 September, 1755, the a a 
Hon. and Rev. Frederick Keppel, afterwards the Dauphiness with the 
Bishop of Exeter, brother of the Earl of | post correct resemblance......There is a drawing of 
Albemarle, and had four children. Maria | the head of Charles I. in the library of St. John’s 
(who died 23 August, 1807) married 15 May, | College at Oxford wholly composed of minute 
1759, (1) James, second Earl Waldegrave which, = 
"Gs . sembie the iines of an engrav 
Sé 8, » Creed, anc e Le ayer. 
ford, and the Earl Waldegrave. She married British lc we fad a drawing representing the 
also, 6 September, 1766, (2) H.R.H. William, | portrait of Queen Anne, not much above the size 
Duke of Gloucester, and by this marriage | of the hand. On this drawing appear a number of 
became the mother of William Frederick, | lines and scratches, which the a anaes Os 
of a thin fo/ro. which on this occasion is carried in 
of whom died without issue. Charlotte, the | the hand.”—D’Israeli, ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 
subject of this reply, married in 1760 Lionel, | ninth edit., revised (London, Edward Moxon, 1834), 
Lord Huntingtower, who afterwards suc- | Vol. ii. pp. 37, 38. 


ceeded his father as fourth Earl of Dysart. _ .. Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
She is said to have died 5 September, 1789, | Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 
and had no children. Ronatp Dixon, 


printep wita Letrer (9 8. 


3, Marlborough Avenue, Hu xi. 448: xii. 73).—In connexion with this I 


Fairy S. 247). take the opportunity of asking what is the 
William Chadwell lived and was buried in| origin or raison d’étre of the dot over the 
Broadwell, near Stow-on-the-Wold, besides | small “i.” C. L. F 


many others of the family, and there are Riwinc Errrarn (9 S. xi. 487; xii. 51, 
some fine tombs in the churchyard erected to 92).— 
their memory, dating from 1577. 
8 L M. Leicr | __“Hogarth.—The Election.—Pl. 4. Chairing the 
Members.—We should perhaps direct attention to 
Eprtrons, ¢. 1600 S. xi. 509).—The term | the punning motto on the church-dial, We must 
is quite indefinite. A printer supplied 100 or the sentence being supposed to be completed by the 
0 of the same book liffere blishers, | 2@™¢ of the dial—‘die all.’ A story is told of a 
so 0 1€ same boo to different publis 1€TS, | ventleman who, not perceiving the point, such as 
each with a different title-page ; and this | it is, of the motto ‘ We must,’ in its peculiar appli- 
was continued so long it leads one to fancy | cation to a dial, transferred it to a clock fixed on 
that some books were kept in “standing | the front of his house.”—Penny Magazine, 1835, 
type.” The alternative difficulty is that others M6 
were printed sheet by sheet, and the type| A variation of this story is told in Mrs. 
distributed, so that signature ¢ or » might | Gatty’s ‘Book of Sundials, third edit., 1890, 
be worked with the same font as 4 or &. p. 378: 
A. Ei. | “At Kedleston, in Derbyshire, it is 4 Rte 
” | and on a house at Easton, near Stamford, there is 
| YCLOP EDIA YOCLOPLEDIA Wee shall An old story connected with this 


xii. 27).- How could Mr. LYNN quote the quaint conceit is that a certain pious cleric, who 
‘Oxford English Dictionary’ as to this ugly | had seen the inseription ‘We Must’ on a sundial, 
word, without also mentioning that the | and ascertained how the ‘die-all’ to conclude the 
‘Dictionary’ prefers the nice-looking English | Seotence was obtained, ordered the words ‘we 


a» | must’ to be inscribed on the clock face of his church! 
word with an ¢ instead of the archaic #? All It is a very old witticism. Silvanus Morgan finishes 


diphthongs ought to be banished from the | his work * Horologiographia Optica,’ published in 
language. Many years ago, tu the best of | 1652, with these words: ‘So that as I began with 


' 
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the Diall of Life, So we shall Dye all. For Mors 
ultima linea,’ 

Mrs. Gatty’s book gives the sundial mottoes 
on pp. 377-8 and 536, “ We must and shall ere 
long dyall,” 1647; ‘* We shall,” 1693 (sevJ. 
dial, ¢¢., die-all); “We shall die all,” pro- 


bably eighteenth century ; and at the last | 


reference a Cornish one, “ We shall die all,” 
on St. Eval Church, Cornwall, 1724. 

No example of all four lines, ‘as in the 
supposed epitaph, is given. 

AprRIAN WHEELER. 

GILLYGATE aT York (9 §. xi. 406, 457, 
518; xii. 50) —Francis Drake, whose admir- 
able work on York does not profess to be 
infallible, merely wished to place on record 
such facts as had come to his knowledge 
almost a century after the siege of York, 
shortly after which event the moat was fiiled 
up in that part called Gillygate and built 
upon. The first record of a house on that 
side of the street which I can find is 1667. 
The deed, in Latin, was issued by the 
Minster authorities, all Church lands being 
restored after the Restoration. He traces 
the name of St. Giles to the time of 
Henry V. (1441). But Lilium goes back to 
the time of Julius Cresar, and was apparently 
a native device to stave off the enemy (see 
Smith’s ‘ Lat. Dict.’). Drake in 1736 may have 
seen Littleton’s codification of the laws of 
England and Coke’s commentary thereon. If 
so, it is quite clear that he had not realized 
the effect of the dogmatic words so often 
quoted from him ; since the principles of the 
law were the same as they are now, that a 

arish once made cannot be unmade except 
»y Act of Parliament. He conjoins the words 
St. Gilligate (p. 597), so that the parallel of 
W. C. B., who instances Gillygate, near Dur- 
ham, is not quite perfect. The Corporation of 
York have still further unsettled our belief 
in local traditions by aftixing a tablet to 
Monckbar (as on the other bars) saying that 
the usually received derivation is “erroneous,” 
while suggesting the name of a monastery in 
a vague kind of way. I am therefore really 
glad to hear from Sr. Swirnurn that there is 
some authority he knows of who can put a 
dot on the spot. My experience of maps 
and I have had much—is that unless made 
from actual survey they are not always 
trustworthy. I have verified his statement 
now. 

The local maps show a gap in the wall of 
St. Mary's Abbey, which turns out to be the 
inside of a tower, while what I term the 
veritable Gillygate is not even noticed, 
although it has been there since 1503 at least ; 
for I always keep in mind the primary 


meaning of “ guarded. The 
Barbican of Bootham was taken down in 1831. 
The Walmgate Barbican only remains. Pre- 
suming that the four were all alike—that is 
twenty yards long—this would leave twelve 
yards (the width of the base of the counter- 
| scarp) from the gateway, which, after the king 
}and princess were gone away, except for the 
| small guard-house, would have been defence- 
less but for the supposed Giglio, while the 
city had both barbican and bar. Why, then, 
did the Parliamentarians not assault when 
they attacked the abbey in 1644, but, in- 
stead of that, attacked the tower, a hundred 
yards higher up? The memorial on the tower 
says that when pursued “they were caught 
inatrap.” Is this figurative or a statement of 
fact? We might have known more of the 
matter if the documents relating to the whole 
of the North that were in this tower had been 
saved, and no one need have jeopardized either 
name or fame in trying to find it out. There 
is reason to believe that a road of some 
kind existed before 1124, when Wace records 
the fact, as translated by Layamon 1155, that 
‘*the king lette deluen dic al abuten 
[new text, “aboute ”] Eouerwic” (Layamon, ii. 
p. 277). If this canal or moat was like any 
|other I have ever seen, including the dykes 
in Holland, it would have a walk of some 
kind all along it (a couple of miles at least) ; 
therefore a road did exist for at least 300 
years before the erection of either the church 
or parish of St. Giles, and it isa mere quibble 
to say, “Oh, yes; but that was on the top of 
the dyke, while this was at the foot of the 
counter-scarp, for the distance could not be 
more than twenty yards. I would not have 
written a syllable about this matter but that 
it seemed to me to place the linguistic know- 
ledge of my countrymen at suth a low level 
as to make foreigners laugh at us. Nor would 
I have ventured these opinions but that I 
have found no mention of it in any of the 
great authors; and having only a small 
private collection of books, | naturally appeal 
to those who either know more or have access 
to other works. And with a town council 
who are just now seriously meditating a 
repetition of the exploits of the Nurembergers 
H. C. Andersen's fairy tale Under the 
| Willow’ in the old moat, it is hopeless to 
| think of getting them to take an interest in 
| the archway, which I still wish to think has 
some connexion with Gillygate. 
P. M. CamrsBett. 


33, Vyner Street, York. 


There was a Gilligate at Pontefract, where 
also was a chapel of St. Giles ; see Surtees 
Soc., vol. xcii. pp. 273-6. W. C. B. 
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Vero at Exections (9 §. xii. 89). 
—Cardinal della Genga was not vetoed by 
France in the Conclave of 1823. Louis \ VIIL., 
through his ambassador, the Duc de Laval, 
strenuously opposed the election of any 
cardinal of the party of the “ zelanti,” to which 
Della Genga belonged, but he did not carry 
his opposition to the length of a formal veto. 
It was in this Conclave, and not in that of 
1829, that Cardinal Severoli was vetoed by 
Austria. This Power seems to have made a 
freer use of its privilege than the others. 
Through Cardinal Hertzan it excluded the 
illustrious Cardinal Gerdil from the Papal 
throne in the Conclave which ultimately 
elected Pius VII. ; and in 1846 the Cardinal 
of Milan was authorized by it to veto Cardinal 
Mastai Ferretti, but, being delayed on the 
road by indisposition, arrived in Rome only 
to find him proclaimed Pope under the title 
of Pius IX. after what was then an unpre- 
cedentedly short Conclave. fi 


DoG WHICH FOLLOWED THE Duc p'ENGHIEN 
(9% $. xii. 28, 92).—I also have an illustration 
of the ‘ Execution of the Duke of Enghien 
at Vincennes, 21 March, 1804.’ It is in 
‘The Student’s France,’ edited by William 


Smith, LL.D. (John Murray, 1864), p. 583. | 


The prince is represented in an open jacket, 
pantaloons, and long boots ; Ais right hand 
rests in the front of his shirt ; bareheaded, he 
is standing in a dignified attitude beside the 
grave that was prepared for him the day 
before the midnight murder. An officer is 
reading from a paper the sentence of the 
mock court-martial. 
torch is on the right, an officer holding a 
lantern is on the left, and a party of Savary’s 


gendarmes stayds at attention in front of the | 


unhappy and last scion of the warlike house 
of Condé. eed 
that this description of the a 


Duc d’Enghien immediately before his execu- 


tion does not in the least correspond with | 
that of the picture in Mr. G. T. SHerporn’s | 


possession ; nor need I add that the dog 
mentioned by your correspondent is con- 
spicuous by his absence from the awful scene. 
with regard to the last moments on 
earth of the grandson of the Prince of Condé, 
I take permission to call attention to the 
following, culled from the ‘ History of Napo- 
leon the First,’ by P. Lanfrey (Macmillan & 
Co., 1872), vol. ii. p. 339 :— 

* After remaining half an hour with closed doors, 
for the semblance of a deliberation, and the draw- 
ing up of a decree signed in blank, the prisoner 
was fetched. Harel appeared with a torch in his 
hand ; he conducted them through a dark passage 


to a staircase which led down to the ditch of | cardinal-priest. 


A soldier holding a} 


I need hardly point out the fact | 
of the | 


the chiteau. Here the prince’s sentence was 
read to him by the side of the grave that was 
dug beforehand. The condemned man then, 
addressing the bystanders, asked if there was 
any one among them who would take the last 
message of a dying man. An officer stepped out of 
the ranks; the duke confided to him a packet of 
hair to give to a beloved one. A few minutes after 
he fell under the fire of the soldiers.” 

I think it is only right to mention that a 
different ending to the life of the duke is 
recorded in what may now be considered the 
standard ‘Life of Napoleon [.,’ by John 
Holland Rose, M.A. (George Bell & Sons, 
1902), p. 461, vol. i., viz. :— 

“The duke was forthwith led into the moat of 
the castle, where a few torches shed their light on 
| the final scene of this sombre tragedy ; he asked for 
|a priest, but this was denied him: he then bowed 
| his head in prayer, lifted those noble features 
| towards the soldiers, and begged them not to miss 

their aim, and fell shot through the heart. Hard 

by was a grave, which, in accordance with orders 
| received on the previous day, the governor had 
caused to be made ready; into this the body was 
| thrown pell-mell.” 

“Tt was worse than a crime—it was a 
| blunder.” Henry Geratp Hope. 
| Epwarp Gwynn (9 S. xi. 467). — There 
are two books in the library of this college 
having Edward Gwynn’s name stamped on 
the binding :— 

(1) Hugonis Grotii de Jure Belli ac Pacis. 4to, 
Parisiis, 1625. Plain dark calf, with “ Edward * 
Gwynn” on front cover, and “ E. G.” on back cover. 

(2) Compendium Medicine Gilberti Anglici. Small 
4to, Gothic letter. Lugduni, 1510. Panelled calf; 
name “ Edward*Gwynn” on front cover. 

There is on both covers a (French ?) coat of 
'arms, with the motto “Bart. Sylva subit 
aspera.” The two books are so different in 
date and subject that it is difficult to form 
| any general idea of Edward Gwynn’s library. 
J. F. Payne. 


Royal College of Physicians. 


| Carprnats (9 §, xi. 490; xii. 19).—In 
1607 Richelieu, by means of a false decla- 
ration as to his age, got consecrated Bishop 
of Lucon (Vendée) at the age of twenty-one 
(his elder brother having resigned the see to 
| become a Carthusian monk), in order to keep 
/the revenues in the family. After several 
requests, some sent direct to Rome, he ob- 
tained the cardinal’s hat, through the inter- 
mediary of his queen, in 1622. He signed the 
deed of renunciation of the See of Lucon on 
19 May, 1623, so as to give himself up en- 
tirely to politics, and was succeeded in the 
bishopric by De Bragelonne, of Tours. As 
| Richelieu was bishop when made cardinal, 
| cardinal-bishop would be more correct than 
Joun A. 
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Toncue-pricks (9 §. xi. 447).—If it would 
be any satisfaction to Leo C., I can refer him 
to no fewer than seven volumes in which 
the proverb referred to appears in print in 
slightly varying forms (three dictionaries of 
proverbs and four ordinary dictionaries), v.¢.: 

“ Un coup de langue est pire qu’un coup de lance.” 

** Un coup de langue est pis qu'un coup de lance.” 

“Tel coup de langue est pire qu’un coup de lance.” 
And (an older form, referred to a MS. of the 
thirteenth century) :— 

A plus grant peine est sanée [gucérie] 

Plaie de langue que d’espée. 
From this last it would appear that “ tongue- 
prick” is scarcely a strong enough term to 
use ; “tongue-wound” would perhaps ex- 
press the meaning better. I have not, how- 
ever, met with an instance of the actual use 
of the proverb by any author, and can only 
mention the following (nearly the same idea) 
from the ‘ Testament Politique’ of Cardinal 
Richelieu, part i. ch. vi. (queted in Harbottle 


five years in March, 1777, and that Marat, 
M.D., was in Paris in June, 1777, on the staff of 
the Count d’Artois? This creates a little difti- 
culty, which Mr. CoLeEMAN may nevertheless 
be able to clear up. He would also confer a 
boon if he explained his reasons for the order 
in which he has given the towns—“ Newcastle, 
Warrington, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dub- 
lin”—and state when Marat was in each of 
them under an alias, and how long, and why. 
To state that he died by Charlotte Corday’s 
hand is rather hard on your readers. Most 
people who know that he lived know how he 
died by this time. He appears to be coming 
into notice again. Asupy Sr. Lecers. 


Jounson’s ‘Lives CF THE Poets’ (9 §. 
xii. 68).—Perhaps no accurate quotation is 


| intended, but a mere reference to, or reminis- 


and Dalbiac’'s ‘ Dict. of French and Italian | 


Quotations ’) :— 

“ Les coups de l’épée se guérissent aisément, mais 
il n’en est pas de méme de ceux de la langue, par- 
ticuli¢rement par celles des rois.” 

The above, however, is certainly an appli- 
cation of the proverb in Richelieu’s own words. 

Littré quotes the following : “* Le coup de 
verge fait une meurtrissure ; mais un coup 
de langue brise les os.’—Saci, Bible, Eccle- 
siaste, xxviii. 21.” These figures apparently are 
the reference to Saci’s version of the Bible, 
and not to the chapter and verse of Eccle- 
siastes. 


“ Mieux vault des mains estre battu que de | 
at work, there had been kept up ‘a head of 


la langue estre féru.”—Génin, ‘ Récréations 

Philologiques,’ ii. 245. Génin quotes the 

proverb from a collection by Hernan Nuiez 

(died 1553). Epwarp LatHam. 
61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


Marat IN Lonpon (9" §, xii. 7, 109).—If Mr. 
E. H. CoLemMan would substitute evidence for 
assertion his observations concerning Marat 
would carry more weight. How does he 
in the face of modern  writers—- 

ugeart, Chevremont, Morse Stephens, 
Cabanés, Bax, and others—that Marat was 
an “atrocious miscreant”? Whence is the 
evidence that he “must have been in 
Church Street, Soho,” for a very short 
period ; that he was convicted of stealing 
200/. worth of moneys, &c., from the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, and “was sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment in the 
hulks at Woolwich”? Does Mr. CoLeman 


know that Le Maitre was the thief, and 
stole no moneys, but was sentenced to the | 


cence of, the well-known description of tra- 
gedy given by Aristotle in his ‘ Poetics’ (vi. 2) 
as éAgov Kat tiv Tov 
Kabapow. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


RIVER NOT FLOWING ON THE SABBATH 


‘(9% xi. 508; xii. 19, 52).—With regard to 


the river Sambatyon, the omniscient ex- 
pounder who can always account for the 
marvellous is represented by Simon Wilkin, 
F.LS., the editor of Bohn’s edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s works (1852). His note to 
Sir Thomas’s reference to the Sabbatical river 
(‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ book vii. ch. xviii. 
$11) requires only belief in ‘* the existence 
of water-corn-mills in the time of the Emperor 
Titus” to make the story “ perfectly intelli- 
gible.” During the week, while the mills were 


water which had rushed along with a velocity 
sutticient to carry with it stones and frag- 
ments of rocks”; but on the Sabbath day 
“the miller ‘shut down,’ and let all the water 
run through.” This comment ends with the 

uestion, “What should hinder, in these 
> ma of hypothesis, our adopting so ready 
and satisfactory a solution ?” 

F. JARRATT. 


As to the historical character of Josephus’s 
‘Wars,’ no less an authority than Prof. Bury 
says that the work has all the value of a 
contemporary witness who had taken part in 
the war himself and had been present at the 
most striking scenes, and adds that it was 
written at Rome in Hebrew, and subsequently 
translated into Greek (‘Student’s Roman 
Empire,’ p. 485). Jonun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


In my father’s book ‘The Old Paths’ he 
gives an extract from the liturgy of the 
synagogue in the Pentecost prayers: “The 
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necromancers were not answered on it [the 
Sabbath]; remember that on it the incom- 
rehensible river resteth.” D. Levi, the trans- 
ator, adds this note, *‘ This denotes the river 
(Sambatyon), said to rest on the 
Sabbath from throwing up stones, &c., which 
it does all the week.” See Sanhedrin, fol. 
Ixv. 2; Yalkut on Isaiah, fol. lii. 1; Pesikta 
Tanchuma, sect. See also Shalsheleth 
Hakkabala and Juchsin. Mary JoHnson. 


** Accon” xii. 29).—Emenritus has, I 
think, misunderstood the last part of the 
passage he quotes, viz., “‘was himselfe taken 
prisoner in the accon.” For “accon” read 
acc’on, i.e. action (fight). The contraction 
c’on for tion is common in seventeenth-cen- 
tury manuscripts. DonaLp Fercuson. 


Grave AT Ostenp (9" §. xii. 9).— 
The missing surname, I think, should be 
Neville. W. C. B. 


Tue ANtTIQuiIty oF Businesses S. xi. 
165, 191, 410).—In my reply at the last refer- 
ence I should have said, if I did not say, that 
Messrs. Hooper & Co. claim that theirs is 
the oldest pharmacy in London continuously 
carried on under the same roof. C. C. B. 


An interesting book bearing on this topic 
was published in 1901 by Harrison & Sons, 
of 59, Pall Mall, S.W., entitled ‘Gillow’s: a 
Record of a Furnishing Firm during Two Cen- 
turies.’ Robert Gillow started the business 
here in 1695. The brochure is well worth 
reading, and is excellently illustrated. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Goat IN Fotk-tore S. v. 248, 359, 521 ; 
vi. 132, 196).—In connexion with this subject, 
the following, which appeared in the /rish 
Times of the 6th inst., is of interest :— 

“All the medical papers are commenting on the 
remarkable survival of superstition at Cambridge, 
where adairyman possessed of a goat is sending the 
animal, by request, into and around the houses of 
his neighbours in the area affected by the smallpox 
along the Newmarket Road. The rustic super- 
stition that goats bring good luck is widespread, 
and the Lancet quotes many instances. The Prifish 
Medical Journal waxes merry over many ingenious 
theories to explain the goat’s supposed value, and 
one of its suggestions, that the goat is antiseptic, 
was seriously made by an amateur writer in Vofe« 
and (Jneries some years ago.” 


S. A. D'Arcy, I. 
Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


*Passinc By’ (9 §S. xi. 489; xii. 12, 111). 
—Mnr. H. G. Hore convicts me of a piece of 
carelessness to which I hasten to plead 
guilty. 


In noting that two scholarly antho- 


logists had curtailed this lyric, I myself 
attributed to it one more stanza than it 
possesses. It has but six. My only excuse 
is that I was writing away from home, and 
(not being able at the time to refer to Mr. 
Bullen’s collection) rashly trusted to memory. 
A journalist—as I am—should, I admit, have 
known better. L. H. 


Nicutcaps (9 S. xi. 489; xii. 55). — As 
an old R.M.C. cadet, 1855-8, I can aver that 
our kit list included nightcaps, and probably 
so continued until the College was most un- 
fortunately done away with for educating 
boys for the army ; but I never wore one or 
ever saw one worn there. 

Harotp Matet, Colonel. 


A Yorkshire jingle is quoted by W. C. B. 
My recollection of it is rather different (sixty 
years ago) from his :— 

Did you ever see the d-v-l, 

With his wooden spade and shool (shovel), 
Supping poddish through a riddle (sieve) 
With his tail cocked up ? LL 


Lamberhurst. 


In that very successful novel entitled ‘The 
Caxtons: a Family Picture,’ which originally 
appeared in Blackwood's Magazine, and in 
complete form in 1849, Edward, Lord con. 
placed before the world a picture of life in 
the last century which seal a companion 
pape to the life depicted by Sterne in ‘ The 

uife and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.,’ 

first published in 1759. The “nightcap” is 
mentioned in the following manner. When 
the gentle wife of Mr. Caxton presents him 
with a boy, the loving creature thus refers 
to her husband :— 

“*Mr. Squills,’ exclaimed my mother, and the 
bed curtains trembled, ‘pray see that Mr. Caxton 
does not set himself on fire; and,—Mr. Squills, tell 
him not to be vexed and miss me,—I shall be down 
very soon—shan't I?’ ‘If you keep yourself easy 
you will, ma'am.’ ‘ Pray, say so,—and, Primmins,— 
every one, I fear, is neglecting your master. 
sure’ (and my mother’s lips approached close to 
Mrs. Primmins’s ear) ‘be sure that you—air his 
nightcap yourself.’ ” 

“Tender creatures, those women,” solilo- 
quized Mr. Squills. Henry Geracp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


Peat (4 S. ix. 79, 225).—In North-Country 
Lore and Legend, ‘Monthly Chronicle,’ for 
June, 1887, pp. 148-51, there is an article 
entitled ‘Lady Peat and the Herrington 
Tragedy,’ which gives a very amusing account 
of this singular woman—miser, cleptomaniac, 
and so far well off that she died leaving 
personal property worth over 250,000/. She 
was the wife of the Rev. Sir Robert Peat, 
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one of the boon companions of the Prince 
Regent, through whose influence he obtained 
the living of Brentford in Essex. Sir Robert 
married the lady for her money, but owing 
to her peculiar habits did not long live with 
her. He died in 1837, and she survived him 
till 1842. 

The article above referred to commences :— 

“Miss Smith, of East Herrington (afterwards 
Lady Peat), lived in a large house on the left-hand 
side of the road leading from Sunderland to 
Durham. She was descended from the ancient 
Catholic family — the Smythes of Eshe......and 
Acton Burnall.” 
So far as I can ascertain there is no evi- 
dence in support of this statement of descent, 
and I shall be glad to know who Lady Peat’s 


father was. G. W. M. 


BLUE ASSOCIATED WITH THE BLEssED ViR- 
cin (9 S. xi. 388, 496; xii. 96).—In the 
Roman ‘Ordines’ from the MS. of St. 
Amand, which are set out in the appendix 
to Mgr. Duchesne’s ‘Christian W orship 
(S.P.C.K., 1903), the ninth ‘Ordo,’ that 
for the Purification of our Lady, directs: 
“Interim ingreditur pontifex sacrario et 
induit se vestimentis nigris, et diaconi simi- 
liter planitas induunt nigras.” The date of 
these ‘Ordines,’ according to Duchesne, is 
800 or a little later. At this period it seems 
there were only two liturgical colours, white 
and black. Innocent III, Pope from 1198 
to 1216, in his ‘De Sacro Altaris Mysterio, 
i. 65, mentions two more, red and green, and 
treats violet as a species of black. I do not 
know that blue was ever in use in the Roman 
Church. Elsewhere, however, blue seems to 
have been used as an alternative to black or 
violet. Thus in the inventory of the vestiary 
of Winchester College, taken in 1525, we find 
both sets of blue and sets of black vestments 
for use at requiems. See Kirby’s ‘Annals of 
Winchester College,’ pp. 230 sqy. It would 
be useless to multiply instances from old in- 
ventories to illustrate this point. : Feasey's 
‘Ancient Holy Week Ceremonial’ supplies 
three, viz. (1) at York Minster in the reign 
of Edward VL, “a blew vestement with two 
dalmaticks for Lent” ; (2) at Exeter Cathe- 
dral in 1506, “blue clothes for the high 
altar, a large poe chasuble for Sundays 
in Lent and Advent” ; (3) at St. Margaret 8, 
Southwark, in 1485, “ii blew ae ge 
draw afore the sepulture,” ¢.e, on Gooc 
Friday. I am informed that a paper read 
before the St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society, 
by Mr. St. John Hope about 1883, on ‘English 
Liturgical Colours,’ further illustrates this 


t. 
PeNon-liturgically considered, blue may be 


“‘associated with water,” as Mr. SNowpENn 
Warp asserts. If so, it is interesting to 
note that, according to Hulme’s ‘Symbolism 
in Christian Art,’ second edition, p. 25, black, 
from a period of over a thousand years 
before the Christian era, has in China sym- 
bolized water. 

The last-mentioned work on p. 20 mentions 
the use of blue at Toledo and violet at 
Soissons for the feast of the Holy Trinity. 

To notice subsidiary points of Mr. Warp’s 
reply : (1) For the origin of the representa- 
tion of Our Lady as standing on the crescent 
moon, I do not think it necessary to go 
further back than Rev. xii. 1. (2) By my 
concluding sentence at 9° §S. xi. 496 I did 
not mean to imply that black, blue, white, 
green, and brown were in any sense “equi- 
valent” colours. I did mean to indicate that 
blue is not universally *‘ associated with the 
Blessed Virgin” by the Italian masters. 

Joun B. WaAInewRIGHT. 


Albert is a contraction of Adelbrecht, and 
means nobly bright. Its a/é has nothing 
to do with white ; and if mystics fancy that 
it has, and base prognostications on the 
error, one’s respect for their mysticism is 
not increased. “Sr. SwirHrn. 


VENISON Feast (9" 8. xii. 47).—Dr. 
should consult Simeon Shaw’s ‘History of 
the Staffordshire Potteries’ for the origin of 
Hanley Venison Feast. A society was formed 
which advocated the incorporation of the 
town seventy years before the event took 
lace. An annual dinner was instituted to 
seep the movement alive. It acquired the 
name of Venison Feast from the yearly gift 
of a haunch of venison by the Marquis of 
Stafford. 3. D. 


Horne orn Hearne (9" §, xi. 188, 275; xii. 
93).—The communication under the last re- 
ference is what Pror. Skea called in your 
columns (8 §. vi. 204) “a revelry of delight.” 
As to the German : //urn 1 fail to find in my 
three German dictionaries, including Fliigel’s 
large edition. That isa trifle; but Zhren as 
‘wandering conquerors”! With the excep- 
tion of the phrase “ your honour,” which is 
Ew. Ginaden, Honour and Ehren only be- 
come personal in connexion with a personal 
name, as KLhren-dame, Ehren-mann. As to 
the etymology of Khre, your correspondent 
will find, from Prof. Kluge’s ‘ Etymologisches 
Worterbuch,’ that it is cognate with Goth. 
ais-tan, to respect, and Lat. @s-timare. From 
the same source he will find that Ahn is cog- 
nate with Lat. anus, an old woman, and 


Hirn with M. Lat. cranium and Greek «dpa, 
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head. As to /ure, he will find all informa- 
tion in Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary, s.r. 
‘Whore.’ 


Your correspondent has overlooked Ger. 
Aehre, ear of corn, which is plainly from 
‘rren and errare, because it wanders or sways 
about in the wind. 


What must Pror. SkEat’s feelings be when 
he is confronted by etymologies such as | 
that offered at the last reference? Neither 
Hirn, nor Hure (=whore), nor An, nor 
irren (connected with errare and err) has} 
anything to do with one another. /rrant is 
not Frankish, but Romanic. Lhren=nobles or | 
wandering conquerors is a ghost-word. 

KRUEGER. 

Berlin. | 


| 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Romantic Tales from the Panjib. By the Rev. 
Charles Swynnerton, F.S.A. (Constable & Co.) 
Not the first contribution of Mr. Swynnerton is 
this to tie great and deeply interesting subject of 
Indian folk-lore. Eleven years ago he published 
‘Indian Nights’ Entertainment, a previous collec- 
tion of stories relating to the Upper Indus. This 
also had been preceded by * The Adventures of the 
Panjab Hero, Raja Rasala.’ In his position of (Senior) 
Chaplain to the Indian Government he gathered 
during his stay in or near the fort of Attock from 
oral recitation the stories of the professional bards 
and of the more enlightened of the common people. 
T he prose portion of these he has translated without 
‘conscious embellishment,” and he has rendered 
also into fairly idiomatic English much of the verse 
which in Oriental literature forms generally an 
important and a significant feature. In the case 
of the legend of Rasala, which is much the longest 
and most important, the separate stories are com- 
piled from various sources ; in other instances, even 
in the ‘ Love Story of Hir and Ranjha,’ the place 
and time, as well as the author of the narration, 
are told. Though published later than the contents 
of the previous volume, the legends now given were 
harvested at the same time and under similar con- 
ditions. Like them, moreover, they are of hoar 
antiquity, being older than the Jatakas or the 
* Mahabharata, older than most existing records. 
Like them, once more, they are illustrated by native 
artists in a style the fidelity of which is an advan- 
tage as well as an attraction, since while depicting | 
the life of many hundred years ago it ‘oun that | 
also of to-day. Once more we are struck with the 
resemblances to classic fable, to Bible story, and to 
medizval superstitions. The love story of Hir and 
Ranjha has marked resemblance to that of Hero 
and Leander, which the very sound of the names 
suggests ; and the story of Piran Bhagat resembles 
not less closely that of Phedra and Hippolytus. 
Scarcely less marked is the affinity of a portion of 
the legends with what the author calls “‘ the divine 
folk-tales of the Old Testament,” and Ranjha, 
* piping down the valleys wild” and collecting the 
flocks by means of his minstrelsy, is virtually 

Orpheus beloved of the nymphs. 
As to the scientific vales of the tales Mr. Swyn- 


| also a locution into which he drops. 


nerton leaves others to speak, and he puts forward 
no theory as to their genesis, whether they are 
“the survival of a stock once the exclusive property 
of one original tribe,” or, allowing for inevitable 
moditications, * ‘they sprang up independently in 
various centres.”” Whether, indeed, they derive 
from primitive solar myths or from traditional 
fables of human adventure, it is certain that they 
are linked at once with the records of the *‘ Arabian 
Nights’ and with the simplest folk-tales in which 
childhood yet takes delight. So interesting, mean- 
while, are the illustrations that we cannot but 
wonder that the talent of native artists is not more 
frequently employed in the case of Oriental works. 
Specially interesting is the design, p. 65, of Hir and 
Ranjha borne away by Jins, which conveys a ae 
idea of the method of flight which constitutes 
familiar a feature in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The 
jackal is once more shown as the acutest of beasts, 
answering to the fox of Occidental story. Mr. Swyn- 
nerton’s style is agreeable and good, though he 
repeats with unpleasing frequency an inaccuracy 
such as “* by-and-by(e)” with the superfluous e, and 
| is betrayed occ asionally, though not often, into the 
| heresy of the split infinitive. ‘‘ From whence” is 
His book is 
an acceptable and valuable contribution to folk- 
lore, and is equally fitted for the library and the 
* bower. 


Three Centuries of English Book-trad Bibliography. 
By A. Growoll.—A/so a List of the Catalogues, &c., 
published for the English Book-trade from 1595-102, 
By Wilberforce Eames. (New York, the Dibdin 
Club; London, Sampson Low & Co.) 

Ix a volume the comprehensive title of which is 

suggestive of the seventeenth or eighteenth century 

rather than the twentieth, Mr. (;rowoll furnishes, 
with the assistance of the Librarian of the Lenox 

Library, New York, a notable addition to a species 

of bibliography in some respects of ancient and in 

others of modern growth. He has sought to connect 
his compilation with acknowledged authorities in 
bibliography by associating it, through a displayed 
list, with standard works such as Arber’s * Tran- 
scripts of the Stationers’ Company's Registers’; 

Ames'’s ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ ed. Herbert 

and Dibdin ; Estienne s Francofordiense Em- 

yorium’; Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of Printers and 
*rinting’; and others. Personally, we are dis- 
posed to class it with works such as Renouard’s 

* Annales de I lmprimerie des Alde,’ the ‘Catalogi 

Librorum’ of the Elzevirs and the fine book of 

Willems on their publications, the ‘Guide de 

Amateur’ of Cohen, the accounts of the pub- 

lications of the great Flemish and Netherland 

winters, the fine compilations of Brunet and 

owndes, and the ‘ English Catalogue of Books,’ 
now, after various changes of title, issued under that 
name by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. This, 
however, is a matter of taste, perhaps even of whim, 
and Mr. Growoll himself recognizes the affinity 
of his work to some of these, and dedicates it to 

Mr. Edward Marston, as “representative of the 

oldest-established system of English book-trade 

bibliography” and “ Historian of the trade,” as 
well as ‘a book-lover and a lover of his profession.” 


A portrait of Sampson Low and one of Joseph 
Whitaker, highly 
English book trade, 
Willer, 1591, 
phy,” among the illustrations. 


prized representatives of the 
are, with a likeness of Georg 
“the father of book-trade bibliogra- 
Begun nearly nine 
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years ago, the work was intended simply as an 
introduction to the author’s account of book-trade 
bibliography in the United States. After the custom 
of their kind, however, the materials swelled so pro- 
digiously that it was determined to publish sepa- 
rately the part dealing wholly with the United 
States. This volume, which we have not seen, 
appeared in the summer of 1898. To the biblio- 
raphical expert what is now issued will merit the 
French description of ‘“‘mémoires pour servir.”” It 
contains a large amount of material to which access 
in other quarters is difficult, and is an important 
contribution to our knowledge, as well as a signally 
handsome work. Jn /imine appears a facsimile 
title-page of the first known book catalogue. This 
is naturally in Latin, and is issued from Augusta 
(Vindelicorum, Augsburg) by Georg Willer in 
564. Willer was the first bookseller to employ 
catalogues for sale purposes, and published them in 
time to secure the patronage of the trade visitors 
to the great Frankfort book fairs. His enterprise 
formed the basis for the German Mess Aatalog or 
market report of new publications which in Frank- 
fort and Leipzig has for over three centuries been 
of the utmost importance, and has influenced power- 
fully English oo em The first English book 
catalogue seems to have been published in 1595 by 
Andrew Maunsell in St. Paul's Churchyard, a draper 
who became a bookseller. William Jaggard began 
in 1618-19 a catalogue of English books intended to 
be half-yearly, but which did not survive the first 
issue. R. Clavell issued in 1680 a catalogue, the 
title of which is reproduced, of all books printed 
since the “‘ Dreadfui Fire of London.” In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century William Bent began 
under changing titles the catalogues which have 
resulted in the *‘ English Catalogue of Books,’ which, 
continued under the spirited management of Messrs. 
Sampson Low, constitute perhaps the most indis- 
pensable of aids to the book-lover. The earliest in 
our own collection is “‘ The | London Catalogue | of 
| Books, | with their | Sizes and Prices | Corrected 
to September mpcexcrx. | London | Printed for W. 
Bent, Paternoster Row, | By M. Brown, St. John’s- 
Square, Clerkenwell. | 1799.” Issues seem to have 
appeared some twenty years earlier. In recom- 
mending to our readers this valuable book, we 
think it well to say that a strictly limited number 
is for sale. 


History of the Worshipful Company of Pewterers of 


the City of London. By Charles Welch, F.S.A. 

2 vols. (Blades & Co.) 
To Mr. Charles Welch, Librarian of the Guildhall 
Library and the well-known author of many his- 
torical or archzological works, has been entrusted 
by the Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants 
of the Pewterers’ Company the task of extracting 
from the records at present or previously in their 

ssession the history of the company. Materials 
or such a purpose are, we are told, TE mg and 
the task itself could scarcely be in better hands. 
Though without claim to rank as one of the twelve 
great livery companies—it now stands sixteenth in 
rotation of the City companies— the Pewterers’ 
Company possesses a wealth of records which some 
of its more important rivals might envy, including 
more royal charters and legislative enactments than 
most of the City companies can claim. Pewterers’ 


Hall was given the company by William Smalwood, 
four times Master between 1469 and 1486, a repro- 
duction of whose portrait, showing a handsome 


and intellectual-looking man, serves as frontispiece 
to the work. This building perished in the great 
fire, and was succeeded in 1678 by a second, which 
also was destroyed in a conflagration in 1840. In 
spite of these accidents the records of the company 
have been preserved, and are “ nearly continuous 
from an early date.’ Extracts from them have 
been carefully made — nothing bearing upon the 
history of the company or its influence having 
been omitted—and are arranged in chronologica 
sequence, with just sufficient illustrative comment 
to present a connected and consecutive story. In 
the year 1348, during the long reign of Edward IIL., 
the original ordinances of the company, then de- 
scribed as the “‘ Craft of Pewterers,” were drawn 
up and submitted for approval to the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen. This is an interesting and a primi- 
tive document, far too long for quotation, occupying 
as it does between two and three pages. It begins: 
**To the Maire and aldermen of the cite of london 
praien the goode folke makers of peauter vessel of 
the saide cite that ye please the state and pointes 
of her crafte to tender,” &c. In answer to this 
appeal Stephen le straunge and John Syward, 
peautrers,” were chosen to “‘ ouerse and kepe” the 
articles. In 1349, it being witnessed that Stephen 
Lestraunge was dead and that John Syward could 
not work, Nicholas de Ludgate and Ernald Schip- 
waysshe were sworn in their stead. These earliest 
ordinances of the company are recorded in the 
archives of the company and those of the Corpora- 
tion at Guildhall. In 1473 the company obtained 
a charter of incorporation. This charter, note- 
worthy for the powers it conferred, was granted by 
Edward LV. It is, of course, in Latin, and is 
excellently reproduced in facsimile opposite p. 52. 
Other charters were granted by subsequent 
monarchs, that of 4 Henry VIII. being also given 
in facsimile. Of the charters of Philip and Nery 
and Elizabeth the initial letters only are repro- 
duced. The grant of arms of Clarenceux, 1533, is 
also conspicuous among the illustrations. In 1451 
the series of Audit Books begins, and supplies an 
immense amount of useful information. We are 
unable to dwell upon this in the strictly limited 
space at our disposal, and must necessarily refer to 
the volumes those interested in the subject. As 
inquiries concerning the marks on pewter ever 
and anon reach us, we may state that on this 
subject little of importance is supplied in the 
work. Five surviving touch - plates, however, 
with the marks, the earliest dating from the middle 
of the seventeenth century, are reproduced. The 
work is admirably accomplished throughout, is 
brought up to date, and will be a source of delight 
to those interested in the subject with which it 
specially deals and with the civic companies gener- 
ally. The Pewterers’ yy are entitled to all 
possible credit for the public — they have dis- 
played, and Mr. Welch is to be warmly congra- 
tulated on the manner in which the task confided 
to him has been discharged. 


Tuk first article in the Quarter/y Review for July, 
‘The Sagas and Songs of the Gael, is a luminous 
paper on a subject but little understood by those 
who are not Celtic scholars. One reason why, as 
we believe, the study of Celtic literature has been 
neglected, and even contemned, in this country is 
the Ossian forgeries of Macpherson, which were 
tirst palmed off on a credulous public in an English 
dress. We deliberately call them forgeries, for 
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although it is possible, and even probable, that 
some parts may be renderings of original fragments 
which he had acquired either from manuscript 
sources or recitation, no one who now studies the 
work as it has reached us can come to any other 
conclusion than that it was for the most part the 
manufacture of the so-called translator. There 
were other reasons yy Celtic poetry was dis- 
regarded. Georgian habits of thought were in 
direct antagonism to the imagination of simpler 


steam navigation and iron ships have so seriously 
reduced the price of native-grown wood that 
now short-sighted landowners rarely care to in- 
vest their money in planting, except as cover for 
game or for the sake of ornament. This is 
much to be deplored; but no efficient remedy for 
the evil has occurred to us. ‘Siena’ is one of 
the most interesting cities in Europe. The 
writer unduly depreciates the Sienese and their 
art, but admires their lovely city. We wish he 


ages. it was considered unrefined and barbarous | had been more sympathetic. ‘Survival of Per- 


by those who highly appreciated the feeble imita- 


sonality’ is a review of the late Mr. F. W. H. 


tions of Pope which are now deservedly forgotten. | Myers’s ‘Human Personality’ and Mr. F. Pod- 
It must be borne in mind also that hardly any | more’s * Modern Spiritualism.’ It is very carefully 
Celtic texts were to be had in print, and those | written, without a trace of that fanaticism which 


which were in any measure known were among the 
least interesting of the treasures which have come 
down to us. We owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the plodding industry of the scholars of Germany 
for having devoted themselves to Celtic studies. 
The texts which have been printed as yet are, 
however, only a small part of those which the 
chances of war, pillage, and neglect have spared ; 
but, happily, sutticient has already been done to 
raise up a national school of specialists who are 
competent and willing to give us all that remains 
of Celtic thought, so far as that is possible in a 
foreign idiom, and we have no doubt that the paper 
before us, abounding as it does in quotations and 
Celtic enthusiasm, will turn the thoughts of not a 
few to a subject in which they have hitherto taken 
but languid interest. We cannot be surprised that 
even now there are a few persons, not wholly devoid 
of culture, who despise the whole range of Celtic 
literature, and especially the Irish branch; but 
we believe that for the most part these belated 
intelligences will be compelled to remain passive 
now that it has become as much a note of want of 
a cultured intelligence to treat with contempt the 
higher poetry of the Celts as it would be for dul- 
lards to profess to estimate the works of Opitz and 
Klopstock more highly than the ‘ Nibelungenlied,’ 
because the latter seems to them only a ditty suited 
to barbarians. Translations of Irish poetry have 
lately appeared by Miss Hull and Lady Gregory. 
We are not ourselves able to decide which should 
hold the higher rank. Miss Hull has been assisted 
by various scholars. The reviewer gives her work 
the preference, for though she at times, unhappily, 
humours “ popular tastes and susceptibilities,” she 
but rarely errs in this respect; while Lady Gregory 
has made many alterations in the narratives which 
cannot be regarded as improvements. The reviewer, 
we are happy to say, points out and gives (uota- 
tions in proof of what he says, that the love of 
nature was a strong feeling— passion, we may 
verhaps be permitted to say—among the Celts. 
Ve trust that those who regard this sentiment as 
of modern growth will ponder over the evidence he 
produces. * New Lights on the French Revolution’ 
is an important paper, but open to criticism. There 
are two ways of writing concerning history: the 
one in which moral judgments on the actors are 
given at every turn; the other where facts only are 
recorded in such order as to permit them to speak 
for themselves. Much may be said for both these 
methods; we ourselves hold that a time like the 
French Revolution cannot be efficiently dealt with 
by the former method. Mr. Nisbet’s ‘ Improve- 
ment of British Forestry’ contains valuable sug- 
gestions. The growing of timber was a highly 
important national concern in former times; but 


has so frequently distigured the writings of those 
who have held strong opinions on these obscure sub- 
jects. The writer does not unduly obtrude any con- 
viction of hisown. We trust, however, that what 
he says may stimulate others to study a class of sub- 
jects surrounded by enormous difficulties, but among 
which we may look for far-reaching discoveries. 


Ow 11 August, at 51, Stile Hall Gardens, Chiswick, 
in her seventy-seventh year, died Mrs. Charlotte 
Gilson Boger, widow of Canon Boger, late vicar of 
Chart Sutton, Kent. Mrs. Boger was a frequent 
correspondent of * N. & Q.,’ ner last communication 
appearing at 9" 8. iv. 98. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
the series, volume, aod weep or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


J. T. Tuorr (“ * The Lover's Opera,’ circa 1730”). 
—It is by William Rufus Chetwood, d. 1765, dra- 
matist, bookseller, and prompter to Drury Lane 
Theatre, 1722-40, the author of a ‘General History 
of the Stage,’ 1749. It was given for its author's 
benefit at Drury Lane, 14 May, 1729, with Mrs. 
Cibber, Miss Raftor (Kitty Clive), Mrs. Thurmond, 
Harper, Griftin, &c. It was seen again, but is a 
mere trifle which would not bear revival. Printed, 
Svo, 1729 and 1730. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
iar the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The LITERARY HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

The DESTRUCTION of the GREEK EMPIRE. The POOR of LONDON. 

GREEK IDEAS REGARDING a FUTURE LIFE. The ANNALS of FLORENCE, 

NEW NOVELS :—The Composite Lady ; A Drama of Sunshine ; Barbara Ladd; Elizabeth’s Children ; 
Chris of All Sorts; The Treasure of Don Andres; Iskander; The MS, in a Red Box; For 
his People. 

BOOKS on ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. TWO AMERICAN RIVERS. 

PATRISTIC LITERATURE, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Memories of Vailima; Ford’s Few Remarks; The Truth about an Author; 
Sir Thomas More ; Lingard’s History of England. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ISABELLA D’ESTE; ‘UNDERGRADUATE PAPERS’; SINS AGAINST DUMAS; “OUT of GOD’S 
BLESSING into the WARM SUN”; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; ARTHURIAN 
RESEARCH in the UNITED STATES. 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—In the Andamans and Nicobars; Meteorological Publications; ‘The Churchyard Yew at 
Crowhurst, Surrey; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Van Eycks; The Sculptures of the Parthenon ; British Archeological Association 
at Sheffield ; Pictish Ogams lately Discovered ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Music in the History of the Western Church ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Shakspeare’s Birthplace ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 15 contains :-— , The NUMBER for AUGUST 8 contains :— 
The WORKS of LORD BYRON. PROF. LANE-POOLE on MEDIEVAL INDIA. 
CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. LIFE and LETTERS of BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
The ROSSETTI PAPERS. TWO BOOKS on SPINOZA. va 
A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. ine NAVY. 
UNITARIAN STUDIES ia THEOLOGY. The ‘SONNETS from the PORTUGUESE’ in FRENCH. 
NEW NOVELS Susannah and One Elder; Dragooning a Dragon; | NEW NOVELS :—George Goring’s Daughters; Marjorie; The Shadow 
The baptist Ring ; Padmini. on the Quarter Deck ; Children of Tempest; The Squire's Grand- 
BOOKS of TRAVEL. daughters. 
SCOTTISH LITERATURE. | BARLY WELSH LITERATURE. 


| TRAVEL aud ADVENTURE. 
SHORT STORIES. 


BOOKS AROUT ANIMALS. OUR LIBRARY TARLE :—The H.A.C. in South Africa ; Historie Ships 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :--Dorothy Oshorne’s Letters; Pascal; The of the United States; Kecollections of a Westminster Bo: 


Woman who Toils; The Students Prayer-Book; The Second Part History of Arabic L iterature ; Some Literary Criticisms ; More 
of ‘Don Quixote’; The Alleged Vandal at Strath -AVon ; Letters of Princess Lieven; The Chronicle of Jocelin of ‘Brake- 
T.P 's Weekly ; Guide-ooks ; Keprints. lond; The “ Fireside" Dickens ; Cobden's Speeches on Free Trade ; 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. The New Testament in Basque. 
LIST of BROOKS 
*ISAREL A DESTE, MARCHIONESS of MANTUA’; GILBERT 
IMLAY; The EARLIUST EDITION of the ISHOPS’ NEW | LAMB *“TROUVAILLES”; NOTES on JUNIUS; ALEXANDER 
TEST “A SLEKVELESS [BERRA “OUT of GOD" 's HL UME'S * POEMS’; “REPRESENT ATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES’; 
KLESSING into a war “WINNERS and. SALE. 
JUN s Atso— 
pat, NOTES on JUNIUS; The COMING PUBLIS HING LITERARY GOSSIP. 
ALso— SCIENCE :—Hampshire Days; The Religious Sense in its Scientific 
LITERARY GOSSIP. Aspect; American Ornithology ; Geometry ; Gossip. 
SCIENCE :—Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. FINE ARTS :—Sacred Sites of the Gospels; Roman Britain; Art and 


Ta Artists; Mr. Whistler and Artistic Solipsism ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—History of the Pewterers’ Company; Prints; On lei 
Reflections in Still Water, The British fa — Association | MUSIC :—Our Library Table, French Music in the Nineteenth Century ; 
at Shetield ; Gossip. Musicians’ Wit. Humour, and Anecdote; How to Sing; Organ 
Construction ; The Art of Tuning the Pianoforte; Music New and 

MUSIC :—New Music; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. Old ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—The Name Shakspeare ; Gossip. DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SA TURDAY, THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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POCKET EDITIONS. 
M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


a. In 27 Volumes. Price 1s, 6d, each in cloth, with gilt top. Saturday Review. 
*.* The Volumes are also supplied as follows: 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 


case, 21s. lettered cloth case, 21s. 
TITLES OF THE VOLUMES, 
VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. her BOOK of SNOBS. NOVELS by 


EMINENT HANDS. SULTAN STORK, and other Papers 


The MEMOIRS of ‘BARRY LYNDON. | oo te LAMB. NOTES of 0 JOURNEY from CORNHILL to 


LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS 
The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. The IRISH SKETCH- BOOK. 
The VIRGINIANS. 2 vols. oie ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. LITTLE 
Th VENTURES of PHILIP, to which is a 
. SHABBY pe STORY. 2 vols. The CHRISTMAS BOOKS of MR. M. A. 
CONS DIARY. “the and TRAVELS in LONDON; 


MAJOR GAHAGAN. The FATAL BOOTS. and MISCELLANEOUS CONTKIBUTIONS to PUNCH. 
MEN’S WIVES. The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON The FOUR GEORGES; and the ENGLISH 


HUMORISTS of the BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
The LOWPLUSH PAPERS. PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; and a 
LECIUREB on CHARITY and HUMOUR. 


The FITZBOODLE PAPERS. CHARACTER | DENIS DUVAL; and MISCELLANEOUS 


SKETCH TALES. PAPERS by the FAT CONTRIBUTOR. 
MISS TICKLETOB\ "8S LECTURES on ENGLISH HISTORY ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. 


Small feap. §vo, bound in art linen, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 


POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Small feap. 8vo, bound in art linen, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 


POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Small feap. 8vo, price 1s. ; or with gilt edges, price 1s. 4d. 


THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by FREDERIC G. KBNYON, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Currer Bell) and her 


SISTERS EMILY and ANNE BRONTE (Ellis and Acton Bell). Seven Volumes, small feap. 8vo, each containing a 
Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, price 1s. 6d. per volume: or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 
Titles of the Volumes:—JANEK BYRB—SHIRLEY—VILLETTE—The PROFESSOR and PORMS—WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY—TENANT of WILDFELL HALL—LIF# of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Eight Volumes, small fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, 


with gilt top, price ls. 6d. per volume; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, lis. 
Titles of the Volumes :—WIVES and DAUGHTERS-NORTH and SOUTH—SYLVIA’'S LOVERS—CRANFORD, and 
other Tales—MARY BARTON, and other Tales—RUTH, and other Tales—A DARK NIGHT'S WORK, and other Tales— 
MY LADY LUDLOW, and other Tales. 
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